REVIEW. 


“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents National 
feeling ?”—Lord Beaconsfield. 


JULY, 1887. 
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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY - 
ROWELIE & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. - Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &e. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad. 
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SITES of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogues post free. = 
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- Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 53. ’ — 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds " 
to the Members. 
a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. Ed 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. Vol 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287. — 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. ON 
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payment of premiums. zm 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & BOOKS, 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE, 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 8 vols., Crown 8vo., 6s. 
each. Vol. I—COMEDIES. Vol. II—HISTORIES. Vol. IIIl.—TRAGEDIES. 

This edition, dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen, is from the text of the GLOBE EDITION, 
and is printed by R. and R. Clark, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an edition at onos 
convenient and beautiful. A new Glossary, more complete than in any other popular edition of Shakespeare, 
has been specially prepared by Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT. The volumes may be obtained separately. 

BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lussocs, Bart, M.P. Feap. 8vo. 


A NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Brooxs Foss Wasrcort, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE. Two Lectures. By the Rev. Brooks, Rector of Trinit 


Church, Boston, U. S. A. Author of “‘ The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons,” “Sermons preached 
English Churches,” “Twenty Sermons.” Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


BY THE DEAN OF ST. ASAPH. 


SCHOOL IDEALS: Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rossall School. By 
Herpert A. James, B.D., late Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK SONGS. Translated by Atma Srrerrett. 


With Photogravures after Sketches by Joun S. Sancent, Epwin A. Ansrr, MoRRELLI, and W. Papertt. 
Royal 16mo., 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by Joun New Volume. 
KEAT Ss. m4 Srowsr Cotvin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &. 


REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Caries Exior 


Norton. Two vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. 
NE Ww NOVELS. 


BY MISS DILLWYN. 


JILL AND JACK. By E. A. Duuwyn, Author of “ Jill,” ‘“‘ The Rebecca Rioter,” 
&c. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


BY HUGH WESTBURY. 


FREDERIOK HAZZLEDEN. By Wesrsury. 38 vols. Crown 8vo. 
8. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE MANUALS. NEW VOLUME. 
A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. By F. O. 


Bower, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the ee of Glasgow, and Sypney H. Vines, M.A., 
D.Sce., ¥.RS., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s oe os bridge. With a Preface by W. T. THISELTON 
Drzr, M.A., é.M.G., F.B.S., F.L.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Part I. Puangno- 
GAM@—PTERIDOPHYTA. 68. Part II. BRYOPHYTA—THALLOPHYTA. {In a few days. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.B:S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. I—THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the 
Use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
NATURE SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures. By Gzorce Gasriet Sroxss, M.A., 


s.—(1) ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT; (2) ON LIGHT AS A MEANS OF 
INVESTIGATION, 8) ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. Crown 8vo.. 7s. 6d. 


The Three Courses are published separately, price 2s. 6d. each, 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. C. Menpennaty. Crown 8vo. 


NOTICE.—The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mr. F. Marton Crawrorp, Author 
of “ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” &c., entitled “‘Marzio’s 
Crucifix,” appear in the 
ELuglish Llustrated Magazine fr 


Profusely Illustrated, Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. 


Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. 
on almost every page.”’—Saturday Review. 


By R. D. Buacxmore. 8 vols. 


A tine touch of romance reveals the Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. NOW READY 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: a Novel. 


By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author of “‘ The 


Gamekeeper at Home,” “Green Ferne Farm,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d.. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By Joseru Harron, Author of “ Three 


Recruits”’ (6s.), “ Journalistic London 


(12s. 6d.), ‘‘ North Borneo” (18s.), &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.”—Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 
Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JoszerH Txuomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Central African Lakes and Back.’”” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s, 6d, 


TCHAY AND CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. 
Author of “ John Dudley, Bedoueen Legends,”’ &c. 


By W. Sr. Cram 
With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth 
[Now Ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Georcrz Bryce, M.A., 


LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg; Dél 


legué-Régional de 1l’Institution Bthnographique, Paris ; 


President Manitoba Historical yf ; Author of “ Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition,” 


wn 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


[Now Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Uniform Cloth Extra Binding. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, except where otherwise stated. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A hter = Heth. (19th Edition. 
— 
Silverdaie 's Sweetheart. 


Sunrise. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. (25th Edition.) 
Also an Edition charmingly Illustrated, 21s., 


31s. 6d., and 35s. 
Alice Lorraine. Craddock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


The Trumpet-Major. Far an the Madding 
The Hand of Crow 

Two cn a Tower. A a 

The Return of the Native. A Pair of B Blue Eyes. 
The Major of Casterbridge. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. Orts. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisi: d Butte ; a Novel of the U Thames, 
The Senior Partner. Alario Spenceley.. 
A Struggle for Fame. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
“ Rudder Grange.” 
The late Mrs, Null. 


By C. F. WOOLSON. 
Anne, East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 


By W. CLARK 


Wreck of the “‘ Grosvenor.” 

John Holdsworth Mate). The Lady 
A Sailor’s Sweeth: A Sea 

Little Loo: a Talo of of South Sea. My Wate h Below. 
Jack’s Courtshi 


By sare. BEECHER STOWE. 


Old Town Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


Don John. Sarah de Be: ; 
John Jerome; His Thoughts and Ways. Ss. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID 


Elinor Dryden. Diane. 
By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 
By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left Behind The 


By LEWIS WALLACE. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Burmprnes, 188, Fuzxt E.C. 
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HANDY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Each Volume to be had separately, with the exceptions shown, in 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


The Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France and Navarre. 

By Jeanne Louise HENRIETTE CaMPAN, First Lady- 

in-Waiting to the Queen. With a short Memoir of 

Madame Campan, by MM. Barrere and Malene. An 

entirely New and Revised Edition, with additional 

Notes. In Crown 8vo., 6s. With Portrait on Steel. 


The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the English Constitution. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, and 
Formation and Development of the English Consti- 
tution, avoiding all y Politics. Fourteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World. 


Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
irtieth Edition, with Plans. Crown 8vo., 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. 


By Cuar.es Ratusone Low, (late) Indian Navy, 
FR.GS. In1 vol. crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 63. 


Letters to a Friend. 
By the late Connor Tu1RrLwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. 
David’s, and Edited by the late Dean Srantey. 
New and much Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo., with a Portrait, 6s. 


Dean Hook: His Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. SrerHens, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysos- 
tom,” &. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo., with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


A Memoir of the late Rey. John 
Russell, of Tordown, North Devon. 
By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf Hunt- 
ing in Brittany,” &. A New and Revised Edition, 
brought down to date. ‘In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with a 
Portrait, 6s. 
Life. 


Recollections of a Lite 
With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. By Mary Russett Mitrorp. Crown 8vo., 
with Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of the Rey. Richard Harris 
Barham 
(Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends’’). By his Son, 
the Rev. Ricuarp H. Datton Baruam. A New 
Edition. In crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Tue Epinsures Epition. An Edition in type, 
with 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, 
Barham, and Du Maurier, Re-engraved on Wood for 
= — by George Pearson. In crown 8vo., red 
clo’ Ss. 

*,* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same 

price. 


The Letters of Runnymede, 


And The Spirit of Whiggism. A New Edition. 
Edited, with Prefaces and Notes, by Francis Hircu- 
man, In crown 8vo., with a Frontispiece, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston. 
With Selections from his Diaries and Correspon- 
dence. By the late Lord Datiine and Butwer. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo., each with Frontispiece, 12s. 


The Life of Theodore Edward Hook. 
By Rev. Ricuarp H. Datton Baruam. A New 
Edition. In crown 8vo., 6s. 

*,* “Tue Ramssortom are also included in 
this Edition. 

The Life of M Queen of Scots. 
From the French of M. Mienet, by ANDREW SCOBLE. 
With 2 Portraits, in crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 


From the French of M. Guizor, by ANDREW ScoB.e. 
In crown 8vo., with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


Seven Years at Eton, 1857-1864. 
Edited by James Brinstey Ricwarps. Third Edi- 
tion. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


Edmund Yates: an Autobiography. 
By Epmunp Yares. In crown 8vo., with Portrait, 
Fourth Edition, 6s. 


The Lives of Painters: 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By Jonn 
Trmss, F.S.A. Crown 8vo., with Portraits, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and Humourists: 
Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheri- 
dan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. &c. 
By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. In2 vols., crown 8vo., with 
Portraits, 12s. 


The Lives of Statesmen: 


Burke and Chatham. By Joun Truss, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo., with Portraits, 6s. 


Doctors and Patients. 


By Joun Tims, F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition. 
In crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Islands of the Pacific. 
Being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands 
of the Pacific, their Peoples and their Products. 
By H. SronzHEweER Coorer. A New and Revised 
Edition (of Conan Lanps”’). In crown 8vo. 68. 


The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. 
From the French of M. Henry Havarp, by ANNIE 
Woov. In crown 8vo. with 10 Iustrations. The’ 
New and Popular Edition. 6s. 


The Bentley Ballads. 


Selected from “Bentley's Miscellany.”” Edited by 
Joun SHEEHAN. In crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Old Actors. 
By Henry Barton Baker, Author of “French 
Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 
With a Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Letters from Hell. 
Newly Translated from the Danish. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. George Macponatp. Fourteenth 
Thousand, In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


Turning Points in Life. 
By the Rev. FrepErick ARNOLD, Author of “‘ Christ- 
In Crown 


church Days,” &. A New Edition. 
8vo., 6s. 


Atheism and the Value of Life. 


By Author of “ Is Life 
worth Living?”’ &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 68. 


Studies in Religious History. 


From the French of Ernest RENAN. 


In crown 
8vo., 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Buruineron Srreet, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S | 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
| ~ ee may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

Ss. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

4.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume atatime..... © £1 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
: (Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four ” ees ove ove 220 


- IL—For Subseribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time £012 0 on a 1 
( 


Novels in more than One Folume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... ua 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
Por Taree Volumes at a time... 1 
For TWELVE  ,, 3 


III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time wie 


6 


Por Tarrry-Srx 
For Forty-E1¢nt 
For Sixty 
For Seventr-Two 
Fer Erenty-Four 


orb 


Tanms SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand, 
London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS ; or, Europe in 


1887. By the Author of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS 
AND BEGGING. By C. J. Riston-Turner. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


BEYOND THE SEAS: being the Surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions 
of —" Lord St. Keyne, told by his Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By Oswatp Craw- 
FURD. rown 8vo. 


CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN; or, A Few Words about oun s Inn. 
rown 8vo. In July. 


PADDY AT HOME. By Baron E. pz Manpat-Grancey, with Illustrations by 
L. Moutiente. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. (Irish Tracts sg to 
1784.) By J.B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo. [Shor 


LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. By Sir Gsratp Granam, V.C., K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 


DOWN THE ROAD: REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN COACH- 
. MAN. ByC. T. S. Brrcn Reyrnarpson, Author of “Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” 
With Coloured Illustrations Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. In England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Italy and the Sunny South. By C. T. S. Brecq Reynarpson. With Illustrations in 
Colour. Large crown 8vo. 12s. Second Haition now ready. 

“* We can unhesitatingly advise those who have not read this book to do so at once. peemmingeeae 


ces of hun’ and (to the author) more congenial to 7340. (SS tishing, has 
seldom been offered to the public.’ and 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, Jun. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
“We have seldom read a more entertaining book on Western American life by an Englishman than ‘Saddle 
sand Mocassin.’ His (Mr. —— 3) book abounds in good stories and clever ch 


Adwmirable 
descriptions of ey are Hy of freshness and feeling, and Ly a a the sharply defined outhines of 
photographs taken in t American atmosphere.”’ —Seturd vday Review 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henny Krottys, R.A. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


htful volume.’’—St, 8 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By Atrzep J. Burume, Author of “‘ The Aneient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt.” With Tdetrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“Since Mr. Eothen,’ there has been Gaming of Ro Court Life im 
pay; Sp nena ucid, intelligent, genial, everything, in short, that one can desire such a volume should be.” 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and 
Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Désiré CuarNay. Translated 
from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

& ‘This handsome volume gives us the latest results of explorations which have been carried on at intervals 

jaws the last fifty ee cS thereabouts, and which have been followed with especial interest in the United 

M.C narrative, to which the translation, the ease and — of which 


an admirab’ 
aan be praised too tighly, does full justice. The illustrations are numerous and 


NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART 
A FALSE START. By Hawzey Smarr. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


JULY} Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. (1887. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 
BESANT and RICE. The Volumes ead aie containing a comelahe Novel), printed from a specially cast fount of 
type by Messrs. Ballantyne and Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a Crown 8vo. page, and handsomely 
bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Mon’ , at Six Shillings each. The first Volume 
(now in the press) will be 

READY-MONEYVY MORTIBOY, 
with a Portrait of James Rice etched by DanreL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER Besant, telling 
the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. 
- WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 
“Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Petrie, R.A., and Illustrations by A- 
Forestier. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &. | 
RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 2 vols., 


Crown 8vo. 


A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 
' RADNA: or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Orea. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Haut Carne, Author of “ The 
Shadow ofa Crime.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author of “Joseph’s Coat,” 
&c. With Ilustrations by A. McCormick. 2 vols., 12s. [Shortly. 


GLOW-WORK TALES. By Jamzs Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
vols., wn 8vo. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Gzorce R.Sims. With a photographed portrait 


of Mary Jane. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED : a Novel. By Saran Tyrer, Author of “ St. Mungo’s City,” &e. 
With Six Illustrations by P. MacyaB. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. : 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CuarK Russetx, Author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” begins in ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be continued till JANUARY 
next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 


McCarruy and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wiix1e Couns, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo.. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Atrrev Hunz, Author of “ Thorni.. 
___ eroft’s Model,” &c. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Granr Auten, Author of “Strange Stories,” 
&e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarrny, M.P. Jusiten 


: EpitiI0n, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., square 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Arnoxp, Author of “On 
Indian Hills” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. Crarx Russetz, Author of “ The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Gall .”” “A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 6s. oy Pe (Shortly. ‘ 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE, Fcap. 8vo,, cloth extra, 6s. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buack- 


UREN. ls. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Heyer 
8s. 


Buacxsury. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SCIENTIFIG WORKS BY 


RICHARD PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
phic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 


= wings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 


Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
see Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 


ng Sun, With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 


enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 


mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the . 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Aspect, 


The Moon: Her Motions, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Mlustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo.,5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing’ 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourt: 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s, 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. With 
Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY: 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Fiv« or 
(Ricwarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play, according to the latest Developments. By 
Ciuss” A. Proctor). 
mo. is. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 


Guide to a Knowledge of the Star i in 12 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. perial 


Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Ricwarp A. Proc- 


Tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 
The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 


Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Ma 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. ” 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 
ledge.”” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
KNOWLEDGE.” y Epwarp CiLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, Tuomas Foster, A. C. Bi 


UNYARD, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 


Essays contrasting our Little Abode in +. and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By BicHarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 
Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON IN 1887. 
This Work was Originated and its Illustrations Designed by the late eed FRY, 
Editor of the “ Handbook to Normandy,” “ Road to Paris i 
Illustrated with a Map and Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views of Mee Principal Streets, - 
specially drawn for this work. 
Seventh Year of Issue. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Qs. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1887. we 
A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paint Water Colo and Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 

Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Grosvenor Notes,” &c. 
Two Hundred Illustrations. Fifth Year. 2s. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, 
SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Edited by his Son, Captain R. C. Temprz, Bengal Staff Corps. 
With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; 


or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “Egeria,” &c. 


Two Vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,” and ‘‘ Sanguelac.” 
Two Vols. With Maps. 8vo. 32s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-— 
INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment, Author of “Our Burmese Wars,” &. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. 


By MARY DAMANT. 
7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG- BOOK, 


And Jottings from Old Journals. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by C. A. MONTRESOR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO, 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS——continued. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
With some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. 
By A. G. BAGOT (“Bacarette”), Author of ‘‘ Sporting Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NAVAL REFORM. 


From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. Translated by J. E. GORDON-CUMMING. 
8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, 
From 1836 to 1880. 
By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” &c 
Two Vols. S8vo. 30s. 


RANCH LIFE IN ORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Feap. 2s. 6d. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. 
From the German of LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARON VON DER GOLTZ. 
; Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; 


or, Cards for a Single Player. 
Crown 8vo. With Plates, 2s. 6d. 


FALL of the MOGHUL EMPIRE of HINDUSTAN. 


By H. G. KEENE, C.IE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With Corrections and Additions. 7s. 6d. 


UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. 
By W. EARL HODGSON. 
Crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, 


Minister and Almoner to Pius IX. His Life and Works. 
By MONS. BESSON. Translated by LADY HERBERT. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. 
With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
By MARY A. PRATTEN. 
Crown 8vo. With 60 Illustrations. 12s. 6d.; coloured, 25s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! a 
of Years’ Work, in Queensland, New South 
By THE HON. “HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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AN IMPORTANT INVENTION.—Mr. C. B. Harness, 
the well-known Inventor of Electropathic Belts, and other Cura- 
ive Electrical Appliances, has lately introduced a NEW TRUSS, 


ENOWS aS 


HARNESS’ Washable 


XYLONITE TRUSS. 


Which has already been highly approved of 
i Sclentitic and O 


ELEGANCE, 


AND 


CLEANLINESS. 


and adopted by the Highest 
Medical Authorities. It gives complete 


comfort and support without irrita- 
tion, and has a beautifully-smooth, | 


WASHABLE 


XYLONITE TRUSS 


Is Self-Adjusting, Light, Comfortable, and 
Non-Irritating. 1 be worn by any person, 
under all circumstances, in any climate. It is 


flesh-coloured eurtace of a wash- 
able and durable material. 
It is cheap, and ,is 

teed to last a lifetime, 
No sufferer should 
be without one of 
these perfect 
trusses, 


- absolutely free from Rubber, Leather, and other 

objectionable material, and is admitted by the most 

distinguished Surgeons to possess all the advantages 

and none of the disadvantages of every other Truss in 

the Market. 

Each Truss is Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Skilled Advice Free of Charge. 


Particulars Free on Application to C. B. HARNESS, 
Consulting Electrician, 
59 The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
»,OXFORD STREET, 


(Corner of Rathbone Pi. 


Just Published. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


WITH CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, MAPS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, 


Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. 


BY 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P., 
G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c. &c., 


Formerly Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad, Finance Minister of India, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of Bombay, 


Author of “India in 1880,’ ‘Men and Events of my Time in India,” “ Oriental Experience,” 


“Cosmopolitan Essays,” &c. 
EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY HIS SON, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, 
Captain, Bengal Staff Corps, 


Joint Editor of ‘“ The Indian Antiquary,” Conductor of “ The Indian Notes and Queries,” 
Author o' of the Punjab,” &. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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Now Ready. Price 2s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Eighteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HIERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” etc. . 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


4 MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to all Subjects connected with Her 
Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces. 


This important representative Magazine has attained a very high position in all branches of the 
Naval and Military Services. The aim and intention of the Proprietors is that the Magazine should 
reflect the progress and advancement of the Armies and Navies of Great Britain and other Powers: 
equally with their shortcomings, in a spirit of patriotic candour and fair criticism. ~ 

Each number contains important experiments, with drawings, connected with the advancement 
of Naval and Military Science throughout the world, together with historical and other matter of 
gteat variety, fully illustrated. There is issued quarterly a comprehensive list of the locality of the 
Army and Navy, including the whole of the Volunteer Force, with the names of commanding officers. 


Vols. I. to V. are issued in handsome cloth cases, price 18s. 6d. each. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable ever 


is the best remedy kn: Coughs, Consumption, 
own for 
Bronchitis, Asthma. ven 
pe checks and arrests those too fatal dizeases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specifie 
in ak and Dysentery. 


Prom Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO:, HORNCASTLE. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon 
it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 


obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advan over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” _ 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacz Woop stated that Dr. J Corns Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freeman 
b. — untrue, which he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 

y 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine without the 
words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
‘whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Now Ready. FIFTH YEAR. 2s. 


Academy 
Sketches 


188 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, éc., in 
the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the *‘ Academy” and ‘‘ Grosvenor Notes,” ‘‘ English Art,” &c., and Originator of 
the System of Catalogues Illustrés. 


Two Bundred Lllustrations. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18,, WATERLOO PLACE, 5&.W. 
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T 0 0 T H A H BUNTER’S sinpte& Durabie. 


Stopping for 
Deceyed ‘teeth. DENTINE. 


N E R V | N E , | Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 


It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
_ CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by | one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
| erg constriction of the nerve. Prevents | of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 

y- Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches | it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights | forming as it were a part of the original substance, 


prevented by using of the Tooth. . 
, Sold all Chemists, 1s. 6d. packet, or" 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. sent po free on receipt of 19 mos by A. & 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. | J. WILSON, 422, Clap -rd., London, 8.W. 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STEAW’S PATENT.) 


The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, S , Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
\\ &c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
\ have been made on the road, —— Adams’s 

ride of 266} miles in ore day, which all previous 
} records on any Machine. 


Descriptive PamMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers— 
ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon 2Bd., London, E.C. 


Established 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writ , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. , 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL. 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN,,. 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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BLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s [Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’: Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


LION 


ESSENCE or BEEF, 


AND OTHER FOOD DELICACIES. 

UP IN GLASS. NO METALLIC TASTE. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE WHOLE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
BRITISH LION SAUCE, the best. BRITISH LION RELISH, none better. 
To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 


LONDON— 
MANCHESTER— 
omens” EDGE BROTHERS, Limited, 17, Farringdon Road. E.C. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


No. 538.—JULY, 1887, 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
—The True Lessons of the Jubilee 585 
2.—Alsace-Lorraine and Europe. By An OLD Gussie : . 591 
‘4, —Leasehold Enfranchisement. By J. ‘ . 618 
5.—Irish Dairy-Farming By H.EversHep. 630 
.—Burke and the French Revolution. By J. Row . . 638 
7.—Fifty Years of Women’s Work. By Louisa Twining . 659 
8.—Character and Ability in Politics. By AUSTIN : . 668 
9.—Some Minor Worries. By A MEMBER oF PARLIAMENT ; . 680 
10.—The Strength and Weakness of Russia. By Captain Foster, RE. ‘ . 686 
11.—Postal Communication, Past and Present.—Part I. . 690 
12.—The Separatist Attack. By Leonarp H. West, LL.B. n ; . 705 


Correspondence :— 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.—_THR RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
Treasurer.—WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., 54, Lomparp STReer. 


Tuis Cuarity (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, a 
affords them the blessin; , Religious eo nag and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six 
week, Dinners to nearly other Ragged Children. 


tet he, Institution also holds Religious ae on Sundays for outcast Men and Women, with an average 
attendance o 


f 400. 
The BENEFITS of this CHARITY Paspenses Au the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
H. as c cteriz is work as— 


InstitutTon, being dependent upon Voluntary Con utions. 0. 
maintain and extend its work, 
and will thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
& CO., 54, Lombard Street ; Messrs. RANSOM & CO.,1, Pall Mall East; or by the Secretary at the Institution. 
BE QUESTS ARE ALSO’ EARNESTLY’ SOLICITED. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


“ The Best Pens invested 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S.” 


** They are a treasure.”—Standard 
Pen Makers to H.M. Government Offices. 
The The Pickwick, the OwL, and the Waverley Fen.” 
—j SIXPENCE & ONE SHILLING PER BOK, NPS IND OO BEN 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON OF ALL STATIONERS. EDINBURCH 
6s 2,347 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
WHE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN 
Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
“ THE Bg OF THE AGE.” SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Specimen Box, containing all the kinds, by post, ls. 1d. 


Patentees : MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, 25, 27, 29, 34, & 33, Blair St., Edinburgh. (F536: 


AsK FOR 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 


PENS. 
‘¢ They are the best,”— Globe. 
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LUXURY 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


(SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER) 


FRENCH COFFEE 


As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee “roasted on the French principle,” 
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THE TRUE LESSONS OF THE JUBILEE. 


In the great pageant we have so recently witnessed, the ideas and 
feelings represented lay necessarily on the surface. The crowd 
came to see the show, and to indulge its natural instinct of loyalty 
with a glimpse of the face of the Sovereign. The journalist who de- 
scribed the scene reflected, in the most picturesque words he could 
find, the eagerness and enthusiasm of the crowd. Statesmen and 
' ambassadors dispensed at their entertainments with all the flowers 
of eloquence, rightly contenting themselves with the common- 
places that embodied the prevailing sentiment in the minds of 
their hearers. Any attempt to analyse the feeling of national 
affection and personal loyalty would have been obviously out of 
place. 

Now, however, that we have time to think over the event, to 
see it more clearly in relation, and to feel more deeply the truths 
symbolized in so extraordinary a demonstration, it seems well to 
consider, in a very few words, what these are. For it is some- 
thing more than a coincidence that the year which has witnessed 
the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee should have witnessed also. 
also, on the one hand, the alliance of one of the great historical 
Parties of the State with men bent on the disruption of the 
Empire, and, on the other, the meeting in council of representa- 
tives from all the chief colonies of England for the purpose of 
promoting common Imperial interests. 

How significantly are these three events related to each other ! 
As the mind travels back to the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 
and reflects on the character of Party Government at that period, 
and on the views that prevailed as to the connection between the 
mother country and the colonies, we appreciate the extent of the 
personal influence exercised by the Sovereign, both on the action 
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of Parties and the councils of the Empire. Before the accession of 
Queen Victoria every monarch of the House of Hanover had been 
almost necessarily a partizan. The two first Georges leaned on 
the Whigs, because through them they could best counteract the 
machinations of the Jacobite conspirators, as the two last relied 
on the Tories, in whom they found their natural alliés against the 
encroachments of the Whig oligarchy. William IV. courted popu- 
larity ; and popularity in his reign was to be won only by assisting 
those who, like the Whigs, possessed, for the time being, the ear 
of the people. Before 1830 the two parties of the aristocracy, 
secure in their rival boroughs, had played the game of politics in 
Parliament with a fine perception of the rules by which it ought to be 
governed, and with comparative indifference to the state of opinion 
in the country at large. But when the franchise was extended, as 
it became necessary for parties to secure the favour of numbers,. 
each faction set itself to divine the wishes of the people, to bid 
against its rivals by promises of such material blessings as it 
imagined the electorate to desire, and to rouse all the most furious 
popular prejudices in order to discredit the administration of its 
rival. Had William IV. been succeeded by a monarch of his own 
calibre—vain, fussy, and popularity-hunting—it may well be 
doubted whether, in the stormy times which followed the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, the Throne might not have sunk in some 
popular commotion. A variety of dangers seemed to threaten the 
very foundations of society. The landed interest was half-ruined 
by bad seasons and low prices; the manufacturing interest re- 
belled against the excessive restrictions of the tariff; the labour- 
ing classes brooded over their sufferings in sullen resentment. 
Politicians of every shade sought to advance their private interests 
by means of the public discontent, and even the sound fundamental 
principles which divided parties were distorted into grotesque 
exaggeration through the violence of factious conflict. Charles 
Greville, a shrewd observer, and a man capable of forming a dis- 
passionate judgment, gives a vivid sketch (only slightly coloured 
with party prejudice) of the political situation at the beginning of 
Her Majesty’s reign. ‘‘ The object of the Whigs,” he says, “‘ is to 
remain in office, to put down Radicals and Radicalism, and go on 
gradually and safely reforming ; above all, to proceed as fast as the 
innumerable difficulties which impede their course will let them, 
in bringing Ireland into a state of quiet and contentment, and to 
pave the way for some definite settlement of the great questions 
which distract that country. This I believe to be the object of 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, but at the same time they 
have colleagues and supporters who have more extensive and less 
moderate views, and who would like to see the Government more 
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cordially allied to the Radicals than it is, and who are so animated 
against the Tories, that they would do anything to prevent their 
return to power. The great body of the Tories on the other hand 
are thirsting for office; they are, or pretend to be, greatly alarmed 
at the Radical tendencies of the Government, but they are well 
aware that, in the actual state of the House of Commons, they have 
the power of keeping the Government in check, and of defeating 
every Radical scheme while in opposition, but that it would be very 
dangerous to attempt to turn them out and take their places. So 
far from being satisfied with this position of exceeding strength 
and utility they are chafing and fuming that they can’t get in, and 
would encounter all the hazards of defeat for the slightest chance 
of victory.” 

In both the old historical parties in fact it appears that, at the 
beginning of the Queen’s reign, faction predominated over principle. 
‘On the other hand, the new parties, which then began to make 
their appearance in Parliament, the Radicals and the Irish, had as 
yet neither organization nor prestige. Thus, while the time- 
honoured system of Party Government was plainly in a state of 
dissolution, there seemed to be no dominant force in the Consti- 
tution capable of interpreting and casting into shape that public 
opinion which keeps itself independent of party, and which, in a 
self-governing community, is the balance of all the conflicting 
principles in the mind of the nation. Fortunately at this juncture 
the sound historic instinct of the people began to find in the judg- 
ment of the young Queen—strengthened and supported as it soon 
was by the wise counsels of her husband—the Constitutional mirror 
that was required amid the furious strife of factions. The influence 
which Her Majesty from the first has exercised on public affairs has 
been of a twofold character. In part it has been purely personal. 
Englishmen were delighted to find added to the tact, the 
dignity, the perfection of breeding which they looked for in a 
sovereign, all the kindness, the naturalness, and the sweetness 
that were most attractive in a woman. A story told by Charles 
Greville of the Queen at her coronation, characteristically illus- 
trates the kind of magical sympathy that has, throughout her 
reign, continued to bind her to her subjects. ‘Lord Rolle,” he 
says in his journal, ‘‘ who is between eighty and ninety, fell down 
as he was getting up the steps of the throne. His first impulse 
was to rise, and when afterwards he came again to do homage, she 
said, ‘May I not get up and meet him?’ and then rose from the 
throne and advanced down one or two steps to prevent his coming 
up, an act of graciousness and kindness which made a great sen- 
sation. It is, in fact, this remarkable union of naiveté, kindness, 
nature, good nature with propriety and dignity, which makes her 
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so admirable and so endearing to those about her, as she certainly 
is... . She never ceases to be a Queen, but is always the most 
charming, cheerful, obliging, unaffected Queen in the world.” It 
is unnecessary to dilate upon this point. Such as the Queen 
showed herself on this occasion, she has continued to show herself 
in every act of her life, in public and private, in the midst of joy 
or sorrow; nor can anyone doubt that it is this aspect of her 
character which has given her so deep a hold on the affections of 
the multitudes who thronged to catch sight of her face at her 
recent jubilee. 

But her influence has also been political. Raised high above. 
the excitement and passion of party, it has been easier for her than 
for the ministers who come and go in her service, to place herself 
in touch with the real mind of the nation, and to perceive the 
line of policy most conducive to its well-being. In her public con- 
duct she has always acted on the principle set before her by the 
Prince Consort. ‘“‘ He held it,” says Sir Theodore Martin, “to be 
one of the duties of the Sovereign, whose other self he was, that 
she should be, if possible, the best-informed person in her 
dominions as to the progress of political events, and the current of 
political opinion both at home and abroad.” It was the Prince 
Consort’s wish to see things as they are, and to be served, as far 
as might be, by the best men, irrespective of party. ‘‘I should 
wish particularly,” he wrote, before his marriage, with reference to 
the formation of his household, ‘‘ that the selection should be made 
without regard to politics, for if I am really to keep myself from 
all parties, my people must not belong exclusively to one side. 
Above all, these appointments should not be mere ‘party rewards,’ 
but they should possess some other recommendation besides that 
of political connection. Let the man be either of very high rank, 
or very accomplished, or very clever, or persons who have per- 
formed important services for England. It is very necessary that 
they should be chosen from both sides—the same number 
of Whigs as of Tories; and above all, it is my wish that they 
should be men well educated, and of high character, who, as 
I have said, shall have distinguished themselves in their 
several positions, whether it be in the army or navy or the 
scientific world.” Who does not see the value of this patriotic 
ideal upheld in the highest quarters? Who cannot divine the 
elevating influence it must have exercised over statesmen dis- 
tracted by the decaying principles and the factious needs of the 
old Party System? The support and encouragement given by the 
Queen to her Ministers at the trying junctures of the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
Government excited the admiration even of those whose sympathies 
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‘were rather Republican than Monarchical. ‘In the pranks and 
bunglings of the last three weeks,” wrote Albany Fonblanque in 
the Examiner of December 27th, 1845, “‘ there is one part which, 
-according to all report, has been played most faultlessly, that of a 
Constitutional Sovereign. Unused as we are to deal in homage to 
royalty, we must add that never, we believe, was the heart of a 
monarch so warmly devoted to the interests of a people, and with 
‘so enlightened a sense of their interests.” 

Contrast with this patriotic disinterestedness the downward aa 
tortuous path of those who have sought to make Party an end 
in itself. Driven to the most imbecile tricks of rhetoric, the last 
resource of these men has been to claim a monopoly of virtue for 
their own faction, and to impute nothing but meanness and wicked- 
ness to that of their opponents; their genius has been exhausted 
in the invention of clap-trap phrases which may win over for the 
moment the votes of the multitude: and in the pursuit of this 
‘shadow they have been forced into alliances which exact from them 
‘sympathy with treason, condonation of murder, and advocacy of a 
policy which cannot fail to destroy the supremacy of Parliament 
-and the unity of the Empire. Nomen in fact have more hopelessly 
misjudged the real nature of things. 

Closely connected with this strange distortion of the Parliamen- 
tary System is another question which must also be considered in 
its relation to the Jubilee. When the Queen came to the throne 
the Colonies were in their nonage, and the early part of her reign 
‘saw the Mother Country gradually detaching them from the com- 
mercial and political swaddling clothes in which they had been 
long bound. Canada, the greatest of her dependencies, was still 
brooding over the memory of an unsuccessful rebellion. All the 
outlying parts of the British dominions were largely governed from 
Downing Street. Now every important British Colony has its own 
Legislature, in which it regulates its domestic affairs and deter- 
mines its commercial policy with as much freedom as if it were an 
independent state. And independent states the politicians of the 
early Victorian era hoped that they would become. Yet so far 
have the Colonies been from cherishing the same ideal that in no 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions has her Jubilee been more joyfully 
celebrated, or the feeling of loyalty more enthusiastically expressed. 
The Canadian, the Australian, and the New Zealander find the 
symbol of Imperial Unity, not in the British Parliament—for they 
have each of them a Parliament of their own—but in the person 
of the British Sovereign. And while each of them jealously 
asserts his right to regulate his own affairs without the interference 
of the Imperial Government, he sees, as the recent conference 
proves, no abridgement of his liberty in sending his represen- 
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tative to concert with the Queen’s Ministers measures for the 
common defence. 

These, then, are the true lessons of this year of Jubilee. We- 
find ourselves face to face with the decay of the time-honoured 
Party System, decayed because its work is done, because its powers 
of usefulness are exhausted, because its old distinctions, no longer 
to be accommodated to reason and the nature of things, are pro- 
ductive only of factiousness, bad manners, and obstruction. Yet 
out of this decay has emerged a higher idea of the duties of Parlia- 
ment, founded on that principle of Loyalty and Patriotism which. 
has ever manifested itself in the conduct of the Queen; and the- 
signs of the times give us just grounds for expecting the co-operation: 
of all public-spirited men who regard themselves as the represen- 
tatives of the people, in carrying out the political and economical 
reforms required for the well-being of the United Kingdom. These 
it may well be, will provide work for Parliament sufficient to. 
occupy the present generation. Yet we may, without presumption, 
look onward to a yet grander ideal of unity, for the harmony and 
business capacity exhibited at the late Colonial Conference make 
it no longer a Utopian dream to believe that, in the not remote 
future, when the great question of local government has been satis- 
factorily settled, and the provinces of domestic and imperial legis-. 
lation have been justly distinguished, the common interests of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects may form the sole subject of deliberation 
in the Great Council of the Empire. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THE EUROPEAN 
SITUATION. 


By An German RESIDENT. 


Tue late elections for the Reichstag and the renewed tension of the 
relations between Germany and France have anew directed the 
attention to the situation of Alsace-Lorraine and its importance for 
European politics. It may, therefore, be of some interest to take 
an impartial view of the events which led to the severance of that 
province from France, and its annexation to the German Empire. 
Anyone who knows the history of the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion, will appreciate the important part which Alsace maintains in 
the development of German civilization. It was in the Alsatian con- 
vent of Weissenburg that Otfrid wrote his Krist, one of the oldest 
German epics ; at Strassburg, Godfrid composed his immortal poem, 
Tristan and Isolt; Martin Schongauer, one of the heads of the old 
German school of painters lived and worked at Colmar, where his 
Madonna in the hedge of roses is still admired by every lover of art ; 
Sebastian Brandt wrote his satirical poems at Strassburg; and 
Murner directed his fierce invectives against Luther from that town. 
Even in the eighteenth century, Pfeffel, from Colmar, and in the 
nineteenth, Karl Stoeber, were amongst the most popular poets of 
Germany. Alsace embraced the Reformation with heart and soul 
from the beginning; Calvin signed the confession of Augsburg as 
delegate of Strassburg; at the end of the sixteenth century two- 
thirds of the country at least were:Protestant. The Thirty Years’ 
War brought endless miseries to Alsace; its unity was torn 
asunder ; part of it became Austrian, and the Hapsburg princes 
persecuted the Protestants there, as in their other dominions, with 
blood and iron ; in 1600 the Jesuits and Capucins were called into 
the country, and, although Strassburg refused to receive them, 
they founded a college in the neighbourhood at Molsheim. It was 
also a bishop of Strassburg, Egon von Furstenberg, who, with his 
brothers, betrayed the city to Louis XIV., and who, three weeks 
after he had delivered the town to the French, entered in triumph 
the hitherto Lutheran cathedral; Catholic Proselytism was en- 
couraged in every way; those who forsook the Protestant faith 
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enjoyed exemption from all taxes for three years; every commune 
numbering seven Catholic families was bound to provide for them 
a church and a school; thus, during the years 1685 and 1686 
3,426 persons abandoned the Protestant faith—the Jesuit college 
was transferred to Strassburg. Nevertheless, there were in 1697, 
only 160 Catholic families in that town, and, notwithstanding all 
persecutions, the prevailing character of the country remained 
Protestant. The German Bible and Prayer-book, the Lutheran 
catechism, continued to form the basis of the people’s worship and 
education. The eighteenth century was, in Alsace as elsewhere, a 
period of religious indifference. Voltaire and Rousseau found 
many followers in the higher classes, and the barrenness of German 
literature served as.much to estrange the country as the political 
division of Germany; in the bulk, however, Alsace remained 
German—men such as Herder, Lenz and Goethe studied at Strass- 
burg’s old University, and the latter’s residence there became 
immortal by his charming romance with Frederike von Sesenheim. 
The French Revolution brought a change: Alsace suffered heavily 
from the worst feudalism, and forthwith embraced the democratic 
cause ; its deputies enjoyed considerable influence in the Assemblies 
at Paris, and thus contrived to save, amidst general confiscation, 
the fortune of the charitable institutions of their province; in the 
Napoleonic wars, the Alsatians, for the first time, fought against 
Germany. Nevertheless, old Alsatians have assured me that if, 
in 1815, the country had been re-united to Germany, the change 
would have caused no displeasure. The plan was seriously dis- 
cussed at the first Peace of Paris, but resisted by the Emperor 
Alexander I., because, as his minister, Count Capodistrias, frankly 
told Baron Stein, it was Russia’s interest to oblige the restored 
Bourbon dynasty, as her safest ally in the Eastern question. Even 
during the restoration the German character of the country under- 
went little change, and it was only altered when, under the July 
monarchy, Guizot, as Minister of Public Instruction, introduced 
generally French schools for the higher classes. During the second 
Empire this Frenchifying process was continued with high pres- 
sure; the popular schools were handed over to French ecclesi- 
astical orders, and the Protestants were under the conditions of an 
ecclesia pressa.* When the war of 1870 broke out, the Protestants 
were in a state of terror, and accused of leaning to Prussia; the 
Prefect of the Bas-Rhin wrote to the Empress Regent a letter, 


* The clergy became strictly ultramontane; at the Boniface Jubilee of Mayence, in 
1855, the Bishop of Strassburg, in a sermon, summoned the Queen of England to 
depose her usurped crown at the feet of the Supreme Pontiff, to whom it belonged ; and 
the same prelate was amongst the most ardent promoters of infallibility at the Vatican 
Council. 
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found at the sack of the Tuileries, that the Protestants were openly 
in favour of the Germans, and for the 24th August they were 
threatened with a night of St. Bartholomew. It was in this 
condition that Alsace was conquered by the German armies. 

When Count Bismarck, immediately after the decisive victories, 
in his famous interview with Jules Favre, at Ferriéres, declared 
that Germany was resolved to keep Alsace, he did not base his 
claim on the fact that Alsace was a German country, but on the 
circumstance that its possession was imperiously necessary for the 
safety of Germany. He frankly admitted that the Alsatians would 
not like the separation from France ; “‘ but,” said he, “‘ if you had 
been victorious you would have taken the left bank of the Rhine, 
although the Rhinelanders detest the idea of becoming French. We 
in our turn, will profit of our victories in order to obtain a strong 
military frontier. For nearly two hundred years Strassburg has 
been the great sally-port from which France invaded Germany, in 
order to keep her politically impotent. We shall take care to 
render that impossible for the future, and we are resolved that 
henceforth the natural barrier between the two countries, the 
Chain of the Vosges, shall be the frontier.” It was the same 
military necessity which was insisted upon for the cession of part 
of Lorraine, by Count Moltke; but that case stood somewhat 
differently. The mililtary authorities were not at one about Metz ; 
Marshal von Manteuffel, for instance, declared that it was much 
more important to have Belfort, and that if we took Metz, we must 
draw the frontier still more southwards, in order to be able to 
deploy our army before the fortress. Besides, if the cession of 
Alsace was not asked on the ground of common nationality, yet the 
fact that the Alsatians were Germans was of great importance ; but 
Lorraine, with the exception of a small border, comprising the 
places of Diedenhofen, Saargemiind, Finstingen, &c. was not 
German ; Metz was a French-speaking town already at the time of 
Charles V., it was entirely Catholic, and it had nothing in common 
with Alsace ; on the contrary, they are of different races, and the 
inhabitants of the two provinces hated each other; the Alsatians 
calling the Lorrainers ‘‘ Walsche,” i.e. Frenchmen. Count 
Bismarck, therefore, was not all in favour of the cession of 
Lorraine, and only submitted to Count Moltke’s urgent request. 

The task assigned to Germany after the peace was one of great 
difficulty. In Alsace we had a recalcitrant, though German, 
population, and it was linked to a French one in Lorraine which | 
they disliked. In itself, it would have been the best plan to em- 
body the new province into Prussia, which, as the most powerful 
German State, had the strongest force of assimilation; but that 
was out of the question, because the conquest was the result of 
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the exertions of all the German States. The Grand Duke of 
Baden, to whom Alsace was offered, wisely declined, because his. 
small duchy, with its wasp-like waist, was not able to absorb a 
country nearly as large. So the province had to be constituted in 
the hybrid form of a dependency of the Empire, the legal sove- 
reign being the totality of the German princes and free towns, 
whilst, in fact, it was governed by the Emperor and his Chancellor ;. 
but both were far away, and, amidst their other pressing business, 
had little time to give to the new “ Reichsland.” The Alsatians. 
had no visible representative of their sovereign, and, practically, 
the government fell into the hands of Bureaucrats. In the begin-. 
ning affairs went rather smoothly. The Alsatians, however much 
they regretted their separation from France, were deeply impressed 
by the heavy fall of that country, and the most influential men,. 
such as Professor Kiss, Nessel, Chauffour, Peyrimhoff, Hartmann,. 
Sengewald, and others considered the fate of Alsace as finally 
settled. Prince Bismarck, returning from Frankfort after the 
signature of the Peace, made, on May 25, a speech, expressing 
most kind intentions for Alsace, and stating that although a short. 
dictatorship was necessary for the moment, his aim would be to. 
give, as soon as possible, to the new State all desirable liberty and 
autonomy. The speech was well received in Alsace ; it became the 
fashion to go to Berlin, and all who did returned delighted with 
the cordial reception they had met with. 

This honeymoon was, however, not to last long. The first Go- 
vernor was Count Bismarck Bohlen, an able general and an amiable 
man. As an earnest Christian he saw at once that the strong- 
hold of the new régime was that Protestant population which had 
adhered to the positive Lutheran faith, and had, under all French 
pressure, maintained the German Bible and Prayer-book, the 
German sermon andj school, whilst the rationalistic Protestants 
had a leaning towards the French freethinkers; he at once 
charged some of the ablest men conversant with ecclesiastical and 
educational matters with the reorganization of the popular schools. 
and the Protestant Church. But if he succeeded in winning the 
sympathies of the people, it was not so with the chief of the civil 
administration, Herr von Kihlwetter, one of the stiffest Prussian 
bureaucrats, a Westphalian, who had nothing genial for a popula- 
tion whose dialect he scarcely understood, and which he treated 
simply as administrative subjects. The real misfortune for the 
German rule was, however, the beginning of the “‘ Culturkampf.” 
The schools in Alsace-Lorraine had always been denominational ; 
suddenly a decree came from Berlin that the Catholic and Pro- 
testant seminaries in which the future teachers were to be brought 
up, were to be amalgamated. This naturally excited great dis- 
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pleasure among both confessions. Count Bismarck protested 
against the measure as a most ill-advised one, but did not prevail,. 
and sent in his resignation. He was succeeded by Herr von 
Moller, an able administrator, strictly just in his dealings, and 
accessible to anyone of whatever condition ; but not a sympathetic 
nature, as was required to reconcile the people with their new 
destiny. A bachelor, he governed from his cabinet, saw no one. 
except on business, and discharged his social duties by giving all 
the year round three balls, where the Alsatians shone by their: 
absence. He was not without merits; having been President at 
Cologne, he knew how to deal with Catholics. When Prince Bismarck 
proposed to introduce the May laws in Alsace-Lorraine, he declared 
that in that case he would instantly resign; such a measure would 
excite great discontent, and turn the clergy into decided enemies ; 
moreover, the existing French laws were perfectly sufficient to 
maintain the authority of the State in its relations with the 
Church. The Chancellor gave way; but if Moller deserved well 
of the country for preventing this ill-advised plan, he entirely 
neglected the importance of the Protestant sympathies. Himself 
indifferent in religious matters, he abandoned the government of 
the Lutheran Church to the rationalistic directory, which exer- 
cised a real terrorism against the believing clergymen, and 
estranged their sympathies, while they themselves secretly leaned 
to France. Besides, if the introduction of the May laws was. 
avoided, the whole ecclesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck had the 
most injurious re-action upon the Catholic clergy; the more so 
as the turn of events in France for the restoration of a monarchy 
under Henry V. excited their most hopeful sympathies. Never- 
theless, Moller’s administration was, on the whole, successful; the 
country prospered materially ; Alsatian products found a ready 
market in Germany; the damages of the war were liberally com- 
pensated ; railways and roads, canals and bridges were constructed ; 
Strassburg, freed from its narrow fortress walls, rose from the de- 
struction as a much finer city; the new University was richly 
endowed, and attracted numerous students from all parts; the 
finances were flourishing, so that taxes could be remitted; the 
administration was just and benevolent, and if, in some respects, 
it was somewhat narrow, the Alsatians admitted that they had 
never been governed better. 

During these years a party was formed calling themselves Auto- 
nomists; they declared that they considered the fate of the 
country as finally settled, but asked that a larger share of self- 
government should be accorded to the people, in that they should 
not be governed by the Privy Councillors at Berlin, but by an in- 
dependent administration residing at Strassburg. They succeeded 
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in persuading Prince Bismarck that the time had come for grant- 
ing the country a comprehensive autonomy, and, in 1879, a Bill 
for that purpose was presented to the Reichstag. It provided that 
the seat of the Government should be transferred to Strassburg, 
and that an independent Governor, assisted by a Secretary of 
State, four Under Secretaries, and a Council of State, should be 
placed at the head of affairs. The competence of the elected pro- 
vincial assembly was enlarged by conferring on them real legis- 
lative power, and the country was to have, in the Federal Council 
of the Empire, at least a deliberative vote. The Bill passed by a 
large majority; Field-Marshal Baron Manteuffel was appointed 
Governor, and entered upon his new office, October 1, 1879. This 
choice was, in many respects, a fortunate one. Manteuffel was 
not only a diplomatist and captain of the first order, but also an 
eminent character; he was most kind-hearted by disposition, yet 
would prove of inflexible severity wherever he met with trickery or 
want of discipline; he knew how to treat men, and had won 
golden opinions when, under difficult circumstances, he had been 
placed at the head of the administration of Schleswig, in 1864, 
and of the French provinces occupied by the German armies 
1871-78, where he had been on the best terms with Thiers. He 
forthwith inaugurated a new system of Government ; liberty was 
accorded to the Press, and hitherto forbidden French and Ultra- 
montaine papers were admitted; he showed great benevolence to 
to the Catholic clergy and to the Protestant Church; the hybrid 
system of mixed schools for both denominations was gradually 
abolished ; he was accessible to everyone, and listened with the 
same sympathy to a peasant bewailing the loss of a cow, as toa 
rich manufacturer ; he travelled much in the country, endeavour- 
ing to see for himself, and entertained largely, freely conversing 
with the guests whom he daily invited to his table. 

Such qualities soon made the Marshal popular all over the 
country, but his rule was not without drawbacks. Being an old 
man he wanted to see speedy results, and was somewhat inclined 
to pull the grass in order to make it grow; for that purpose he 
thought it most expedient to win the sympathies of the “‘ notables,” 
and did everything to make himself agreeable to them. These 
men, of course, largely availed themselves of a disposition so 
profitable to them by requesting and obtaining ample favours. 
But it is just the bane of the Alsatian population that they are 
entirely dependent upon these notables, i.e. the lawyers, notaries, 
rich manufacturers, and great landed proprietors. The true policy 
of the German Government, therefore, ought to be to emancipate 
the peasants from this influence; whilst in obliging the notables 
Manteuffel increased it, and at the same time discontented his 
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ovn functionaries. He was, besides, not always lucky in the 
choice of his instruments. The Secretary of State, Herzog was too 
independent for him ; he was dismissed and replaced by Herr Hof- 
mann, who was satisfied with simply executing the Governor’s orders. 
The Secretary for Finance, Herr von Mayr, made an unlucky 
attempt to enlarge the Government tobacco manufacture by sud- 
denly increasing its production, which led to complete failure and 
a heavy financial loss. Reforms were sometimes hastily introduced 
and did not work well; there were too many changes, and by 
far too many new laws. It may, therefore, be said, that when 
in July 1884 Manteuffel suddenly died, his popularity was on the 
wane, although he was personally much regretted. 

His successor was Prince Hohenlohe, late German Ambassador at 
Paris ; he had proved an excellent diplomatic representative under 
difficult cireumstances—a man cool-headed, of keen intellect for 
international relations, of conciliatory disposition, and a grand 
seigneur of obliging manners, who had the additional advantage. 
of not being a Prussian. But he had not succeeded as adminis- 
trator when he was minister in Bavaria, and, in fact, was chosen 
as Governor because his place at Paris was wanted for Count 
Minster who had to make room for Count Hazfeldt in London, so. 
that Count Herbert Bismarck might become Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Prince Hohenlohe followed a system different to that of his prede- 
cessor ; he did not place himself in the foreground, but rather 
took the position of a constitutional president, speaking only when 
circumstances required it. It, therefore, excited general astonish- 
ment when, before the late elections to the Reichstag, he came 
forward with a proclamation couched in very decisive terms. The 
case was this. Under the administration of President von 
Moeller the Town Council of Strassburg, in consequence of demon- 
strations hostile to the Government, was dissolved, and the 
administration of the city handed over to a deputy-burgomaster, 
Herr Back, who did his work thoroughly well. Prince Hohenlohe 
re-established the Town Council, the majority of the elections 
turned favourable to the Government, and the Council elected 
Back burgomaster. Shortly before the visit of the Emperor, in 
autumn last, the Governor wished the members of the Council 
to be presented to him; the hostile minority did not appear on 
this oceasion, but after the ceremony the presented members, 
adjourning for refreshment to a public-house, Herr Back pro- 
posed to sign a petition to the Emperor, asking that the sum 
which the town had to pay to the State for the acquisition of 
building-grounds, should be paid in longer instalments. This 
was done, and the petition was favourably entertained by the 
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Emperor. But the minority strongly objected to this step, insist- 
ing, not without reason, that it was illegal, an accidental union 
of the majority being no sitting of the Council, which alone had 
the right to decide whether a petition should be sent. Bitter 
discussions ensued; and somewhat afterwards, rumours of war 
being afloat, the Secretary of State, when the question of the Mili- 
tary Septennate arose in the Reichstag, thought fit to deliver 
in the Provincial Assembly a highly-political speech, in which 
he developed the dangers which Alsace-Lorraine would incur in 
case of a war with France, and strongly pressed them to support 
the Government in maintaining peace by voting for the Septen- 
nate. All the Alsatian deputies save one voted, however, against 
the Government in the Reichstag, and then Prince Hohenlohe 
issued a strong proclamation in which he asked the electors 
whether they would frankly acknowledge the validity of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, or would accept the responsibility of hostile elec- 
tions, and stated that the issue of the elections would be decisive 
for the continuance of a benevolent system of Government. 
This most injudicious measure, to which the Governor was 
persuaded by Herr Back, and a subaltern officer of the University, 
Dr. Schricker, had a very bad effect ; instead of intimidating the 
electors, it exasperated and drove them into the most decisive 
opposition : all the elections turned against the Government. This, 
as far as I can see, was nota special manifestation of hostility 
against Germany, but a protest against Government pressure; 
the fear of the vengeance of the French in case of war against 
all partizans of Germany operating in the same sense. But be 
that as it may, the result of the elections was a decisive defeat 
of the Government, especially galling for Prince Hohenlohe, and it 
was but natural that such an event must re-act on the future 
administration. The Chancellor was for a sweeping measure; he 
proposed to suppress not only the autonomy of the province, but 
even its quality as a state: it should be governed simply as a 
dependency of the Empire placed under the internal department 
of the Imperial Chancery (Reichsamt des Inneren). But the Empe- 
ror decisively opposed such proceedings, saying that after his last 
visit to Alsace he believed in the loyalty of the majority of the 
inhabitants. Prince Hohenhole was of the same opinion, and the 
Chancellor was obliged to give way. So the only formal change 
will be, that the Reichstag will resume the legislative power for 
Alsace-Lorraine which was partly suspended during the last years ; 
but, of course, the government will be conducted in a somewhat 
different spirit. 

Experience has shown that proving gracious will avail as little 
as menaces: the people were accustomed to the régime of French 
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prefects, ruling, as Napoleon I. did, with an iron hand in a 
velvet glove. The influence of the notables will be at an end, and 
the agitation of the lower clergy will no more be tolerated. A 
more stringent régime will be adopted as to the nationality of the 
inhabitants; the liberty of emigrating will, of course, be main- 
tained, but the emigrants in renouncing their allegiance must 
take the consequences, and will not be allowed to reside in the 
‘country, except as strangers. The German popular schools have 
done well, but the higher classes continue to send their sons 
to the French lycées, whence they return with Chauvinist ideas. 
This will change if those young men are placed in the necessity of 
choosing whether they will belong to France or to Alsace-Lorraine. 
A firm administration by an intelligent bureaucracy will, however, 
not suffice to overcome the influence of the notables ; the popula- 
tion must enjoy self-government, and for that purpose its organs 
must have real power. The French administrative system, which 
was hitherto adhered to, gives the show of self-government without 
its essence, by institutions such as the Conseil Général and the 
Conseil d’Arrondissement. The Government was disposed to give 
real power to the district assemblies; but the notables would not 
hear of it, because the peasantry would be largely represented in 
these bodies, and their paramount influence would be broken. A 
reform of this kind, therefore, appears to be necessary ; it would 
give new life to the administration, and would allow the suppres- 
sion of the useless “‘ prefectorates” at Colmar, Strassburg, and Metz. 

The most important question regards the general position, con- 
stitutional as well as national, of Alsace-Lorraine. It is evident 
that it cannot for ever remain in the present transitory state of a 
Reichsland, a dependency of the Empire, practically governed by 
Berlin decrees ; the inhabitants have a right to demand that they 
shall enjoy the same rights as Saxons, Badeners, or Bavarians, and 
that their State shall be represented in the Federal Council as is 
Hesse and Wurtemberg. But in order to obtain such independence 
they must have a real sovereign, residing at Strassburg; and with 
that question we are touching the national difficulty. 

Now, if that difficulty is to be overcome, the French must 
understand that under no condition whatever will Germany give 
up Alsace: we have taken it for the above-mentioned imperative 
reasons of our military security, and we are resolved to keep it at 
any risk, just as England is resolved to keep Malta. When even 
men of moderate views in general politics, such as Jules Simon, 
speaks of the crime of having dismembered France, and says, 
“Those who have torn Alsace-Lorraine from France in 1871 
have, by their own will, prepared a cause of eternal war” (Revue 
Internationale, April 26, 1887, p. 169), we can only answer, as 
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Bismarck told J. Favre, that French honour is not made of a 
different stuff from that of all other nations. They find it perfectly 
natural to annex Nice and Savoy, but consider it inadmissible that 
France, wantonly attacking Germany, should pay its defeat by a 
loss of territory. From Henry IV. to the present time they have 
constantly encroached upon the domains of their neighbours; even 
after having merged Europe for centuries in bloodshed and wars 
of conquest, they considered them ill-used when after Napoleon’s 
crushing defeat they were simply reduced to the frontiers of 1792, 
and were obliged to give up part of the plunder of art treasures 
which they had carried away from the different European coun- 
tries. They have plotted under Charles X., Louis Philippe, and 
Napoleon III. for the left bank of the Rhine and Belgium. Ger- 
many is firmly resolved that such things shall not recur. If the 
French choose to exhaust their resources by excessive armaments 
in prospect of a war of revenge, they may do so; we shall not 
attack them, but we are perfectly prepared to hold our own. Even 
the idea of neutralizing Alsace cannot be entertained for a moment; 
a small independent state such as Switzlerland or Belgium may 
enjoy a permanent neutrality, and act as a wholesome buffer be- 
tween France and Germany, but the case of Chablais and Faucigny 
becoming French by the annexation of Savoy in 1860, shows what 
the neutrality of a small part of a great state is worth; we have 
not spent for nothing so many millions to make Strassburg an 
impregnable fortress. 

The case stands different with Lorraine, as I have stated before ; 
with the exception of a few border towns it is not a German 
country ; its union with Alsace hinders the latter from becoming 
German, and its loss was particularly galling to the French. An 
old keen-sighted Alsatian, Victor Chauffour, said to me in 1872, “I 
perfectly conceive that Germany was obliged to take Alsace, but 
Metz, ‘ c’est l’épée dans les reins de la France.’” Besides, the 
military importance of Metz for Germany is contested. Marshal 
von Manteuffel was convinced that we could dispense with it if we 
had another strong fortress north of Alsace, and such a place 
would Luxemburg be. After the death of the present King of 
Holland the personal union of the Grand Duchy with Holland will 
cease, and the Duke of Nassau will become Grand Duke of Lux- 
emburg ; the country will be perfectly free to become a member of 
the German Empire such as Saxony or Baden. But by the treaty 
of May 11, 1867, signed at London, Luxemburg is neutralized under 
the guarantee of the Great Powers. If that treaty was abrogated and 
Germany was free to make the town of Luxemburg a first-class for- 
tress, I think we might consent, for some compensation, to the retro- 
cession of Lorraine to France, with the exception of the German 
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border places, and then Alsace might be united to the neighbouring 
Grand Duchy of Baden, with which it is connected by close affinity 
of the same race and analagous interests. But, of course, Germany 
could only consent to this sacrifice on the distinct understanding, 
that every plan of recovering Alsace would be once for all aban- 
doned by France. Such a compromise seems to me the only 
possible means of putting an end to the present tension between 
the two countries. I donot know whether, if it were put forward, 
it would be favourably entertained at Berlin, but I know that it 
would be the utmost concession for which France might hope, 
without a new and terrible war, compared with which, as Prince 
Bismarck stated in his speech of January 11, that of 1870-71 
would be a mere child’s play. 
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THERE are SO Many young men anxious to become artists now-a- 
days, and so many parents glad to see them turn their efforts in 
that direction, that I feel justified in giving my personal expe- 
riences, and describing how great the difficulties were under which 
I became a professional painter. To dissipate any of those mis- 
conceptions which many people still cherish concerning an artist’s 
career, and about art in general, I shall be obliged to relate some 
particulars of my own life which will, I imagine, show that success 
in art is absolutely dependent on a solid and protracted technical 
education, and that, as things now are, such an education is out 
of the reach of thousands of boys of the upper classes, whose 
parents are affording them a costly training at the public schools. 
It will be admitted, I am sure, that art as a profession is not what 
it was some years ago. The age of unrecognized genius is past, 
and at the present day anyone possessed of originality and artistic 
merit of any kind whatever is sure, sooner or later, of appreciation 
at the hands of the art-loving world. From a pecuniary point of 
view, also, things have brightened, and a successful artist can now 
count upon an income sufficient to content most men, while 
socially, if his personality be not a drawback, he may find himself 
admitted into circles that were closed to his predecessors. 

The great movement which set in some ten or fifteen years 
since is the cause, no doubt, of this, because it enlarged enormously 
the number of persons directly or indirectly interested in art, and 
presented to minds satiated with industrial and scientific exhibi- 
tions, enjoyments calculated to refine and elevate them. 

‘* Art flies before the Anglo-Saxon race,” was well said, but I 
doubt whether she flies so fast now as she used. At any rate, if 
she fly at all, she must be a heartless jade that cannot recognize 
a true lover. From both sides of the Atlantic she has been courted 
of late years, with a persistent flattery that must seem strange to 
her as coming from nations that in earlier times almost ignored 
her. Let us hope that, woman like, she may be pleased to add to 
the list of her conquests, and that, without deserting her old 
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admirers of the Latin races, she may reward England and America 
with a smile. But to wipe out the reproach of our being an art- 
hating nation as opposed to the art-loving nations of southern 
Europe much requires to be done for the encouragement of high 
art, and for the elevation of the artist’s profession. In no way 
could these requirements be so well met as by a strong practical 
and intelligent art movement in the public schools. 

I am sorry if I disturb any of those poetical fancies which arise 
in the minds of many people when the name of art is mentioned. 
‘They are very flattering to artists, I own, but in reality very few 
of them have any raison d’étre. They have arisen chiefly from 
impressions handed down from times when to most Englishmen 
art was a myth or a thing of the past. In reality it is a profession 
very much like any other, requiring the same training, the same 
application, and the same natural talent, in order to enable a man 
to succeed. In the interest of the profession it would be satis- 
factory were the cultivated public to recognize the fact that art 
is not “all beer and skittles,” to use a vulgar expression, but on 
the contrary a very serious calling. Knowing this, they would 
at once understand that no age can be too early for an artist to 
-devote himself to the rudiments of his education. It may appear 
prosy to insist on this to those who believe in the good old days 
when painters were born painters, and when, as soon as they were 
out of the cradle, they began to indulge their tastes by covering 
every blank space near them with beautiful designs and drawings. 
They may detect in me traces of deeply-engrained Philistinism. I 
-eare very little whether they do or do not, provided that thereby 
their eyes may be opened to the true state of affairs. 

Putting aside men of extraordinary talent or genius as out of 
the question, because they are the exceptions that prove the rule, I 
say that nine successful artists out of ten have gone through years 
of hard schooling as severe and trying as can well be imagined. 
They have worked with the regularity of business men, and with 
the method too. They have combined reason with instinct in 
everything they did. In their daily lives there has been very 
little room for poetry and romance, or, indeed, for events of any 
kind. 

Now everyone, except the talented amateur, who undertakes to 
educate himself in the hope some day or other of being able to 
produce good and solid work, must undergo this training. He 
cannot escape it. If at first he do not recognize its necessity, he 
will do so later on, and then with great regret, for he will find, 
as I did, that he has let slip many valuable years in beating the 
bush, that ought to have been well employed in learning the “ pot- 
hooks” of art. 
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In giving the following short sketch of my career, I wish to 
explain how it was that, having received a public school education, 
I found myself at an age when most men are putting their acquire- 
ments into actual practice, and making their way in the world, 
sitting on the same bench in a Paris studio with boys in their 
teens, and old hopeless ‘‘ Ratés.”” To public school boys, who are. 
wishing to “ go in for art,” these confessions of mine may be useful 
as a warning, and to public school masters they may suggest the 
reflection that their system is at present not fully in touch with 
the spirit of modern education. 

Briefly, then, I was one of a large family, such as only country 
parsons are in the habit of bringing into the world. My childhood, 
up to the age of ten, was spent at home in a midland county,. 
where I was crammed with all the Latin and Greek I could take 
in, and a smattering of history and mathematics besides. My 
future career was to be the Church. To this end, therefore, great. 
attention was paid to the moral side of my character, and to the 
development of the faculty of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. I am grateful that it was so now, after meeting in the world 
many whose ideas of right and wrong seem extremely hazy. My 
father’s library was well stored with books on theology and meta- 
physics, most of them college prizes. I remember particularly 
a row of “old Fathers” which used to awe me and fill me with 
vague misgiving when I thought that some day I might be called. 
upon to master their contents. My father was very thorough in 
everything he did, and in grounding me in Latin and Greek 
prosody he spared himself neither time nor trouble. Well do L 
remember the nausea those dry details gave me, and the hatred 
I felt for a certain black board on which I used to write exercises 
in a large fist, and on which he sometimes caught me drawing. 
Of pictures we had none worth mentioning, and of illustrated 
books I only remember a volume of Livingstone’s Travels in Cen- 
tral Africa. Especially I remember one scene, representing an 
elephant at bay, his body bristling with assegais, and another of 
the missionary lying on his back with a lion standing over him. 
There must have been something dramatic in those pictures, or I 
should not remember them so vividly now. 

Beyond our garden the country spread itself out in the usual 
character of the midlands, well-trimmed hedgerows dividing fields. 
of grass and arable lands, a few scattered woods sacred to phea- 
sants and game-keepers, and down by the Ouse long meadows that. 
followed the river's course. Cowper had lived a short distance off, 
in fact just across the stream, and had written his poems there, 
and so one might be disposed to think that scenes which had 
suggested poems to him might have suggested pictures to me. 
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But it was not so. Though I loved Nature and appreciated her 
beauty as much as a boy could, I never felt for that kind of 
scenery any affection whatever, nor do I now. It has always been 
a regret to me that my childhood was not passed in some other 
county, such as Sussex, Devon or Cornwall, or on the coast where 
nature is wilder, and where there is less high farming. However, 
we cannot choose our birthplace. In such districts it is only in 
the churches or an occasional country house that any memorials 
of art are to be found ; but in our immediate neighbourhood even 
that was not the case, unless I except a brand-new stained-glass 
window of the style of forty years ago, erected to the memory of 
my aunt in the chancel of the parish church. It is there still, and 
I hope that time has toned it down. 

‘ Up to the age of eight I had never once come into contact with 
‘anyone in any degree connected with art. It was about that time 
that our parish church was restored, and a journeyman sculptor 
made his appearance in the village, and set to work to cut gar- 
goyles and apostles’ heads in the churchyard. My curiosity was 
aroused by this man and his proceedings, and all my spare time 
was passed in watching him. He was a clever workman in his 
way, and knew by heart the features appropriate to each of the 
twelve and their emblems. HowlI admired his facility and the 
light-hearted way in which he chipped the stone about as he 
smoked a black meerschaum pipe. Unfortunately he was addicted 
to drink, and a short time after his arrival his conduct in the 
village so scandalized my father that all further connection with 
him was forbidden me. So ended my first impression of art. 

Soon after I had reached my eleventh year my father received a 
nomination for me to an ancient public school foundation situated 
in the very heart of the City of London. It was at the time a 
godsend to him, encumbered as he was by a large and increasing 
family, and embarrassed by the difficulty of providing for their 
suitable education. Very little respite was allowed me. A few 
weeks after the letter reached him I made my début among my 
schoolfellows. The change was sudden and rough, for at that time 
the system of fagging flourished there in full force, and birchings 
were of daily occurrence. I went through it all, from the lowest 
form to the highest but one. For seven years my education was 
almost entirely a classical one. We read the Latin and Greek 
poets, wrote composition in prose and verse, studied a little mathe- 
mathics, geography and history, a little music and French; and 
twice a week, on the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday, which 
were half-holidays, a drawing-master came and gave a short lesson 
to anyone who was willing to dabble in water-colours. Such was 
the school curriculum. Outside, when school hours were over, we 
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had time to devote ourselves to cricket, football, and rackets. I. 
did not particularly distinguish myself in these games, though I. 
think I was rather above the average. 

The school, as I have said, was situated in the heart of the city.. 
The play-ground consisted of two plots of grass of considerable: 
extent, separated from each other by a gravelled mound planted. 
with plane trees, that surrounded an unsightly building where- 
**school”’ was held. On one side of the upper green a cloister 
ran. It was centuries old, and black and damp with age. Facing 
it, on the other side, was the back of a factory, and at right 
angles to it a block of buildings including the chapel. Round the 
under green stretched a blank wall, over which rose the front of 
a street. 

Anyone who is familiar with the climate of the City of London 
will readily imagine what an aspect this play-ground would present 
during the dark winter months, and in times of fog and rain. It 
was the picture of desolation. Even in summer, when the sun 
occasionally visited us, the air was so thick and heavy with smoke, 
that objects at a short distance appeared bathed in a vapour, as. 
though seen through a pair of blue spectacles. 

Architecturally there were some objects of interest. In con- 
nection with the school was a hospital for old and infirm 
pensioners, which occupied a larger area than the school, and 
contained several halls of the Jacobean period, a spacious stair- 
case, and a chapel, of which the tomb of the venerable founder 
was the somewhat grotesque ornament; but to these parts of the 
establishment the scholars had rarely access, and it was only by 
special permission that they could wander there. 

Our food was plain but good. There were no epidemics, and 
very few cases of sickness. As we grew up, our limbs hardened 
by outdoor exercises, and our minds sobered by the discipline of 
school life and the contemplation of the heroic examples of 
antiquity, we should have presented, to the inquiring mind of any 
esthetic philosopher who had taken the trouble to investigate us, 
the spectacle of a band of light-hearted young barbarians, full of 
life and energy, and controlled only by the powers above, and a 
certain unwritten code of honour of our own. 

But as to art and its influence on our lives—where were they ?’ 
Nowhere! Inno single form or fashion did we even so much as. 
catch a glimpse of what so largely tends to form the instincts and 
lives of southern nations. Nature, even, as exemplified by flowers. 
and fruits, by the changes of the seasons, by the brightness of the 
sun, and by the charm of atmosphere, was almost banished—the: 
trees were black, the earth was black, the sky was black. No birds. 
except the London sparrows sang to us, and none of nature’s. 
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harmonies reached us except the clashing of bells from a dozen 
city steeples. 

Surely such a spot as that, one would say, is the place above all 
others where art might step in and make amends for the absence 
of nature! Yet this idea had never presented itself to the minds 
of the authorities who for 250 years had controlled the wealthy 
resources of the hospital. They had never acquired, at least so 
far as I can recollect, one single object that might be dignified by 
the name of art. Thus our physical life, though happy, healthy, 
and in many ways admirable in the training it gave us for the 
struggles of the years to come, was, so far as art was concerned, 
entirely blank. 

Our mental life was not less so. I have said that our studies 
were, for the most part, classical, and our school-time given up to 
the masterpieces of the ancients; but even that was conducted in 
such a way as to leave us ignorant of the artistic value of their 
writings. The school system of that time (I hear it has changed 
somewhat since then) tended above all things to encourage accu- 
racy of memory, accumulation of facts and dates, imitation of 
recommended forms of composition, and faculties of acquiring 
book-knowledge and ideas. On the other hand, such qualities as 
invention, originality, and artistic feeling, which anyone must 
admit are higher forms of intelligence, were rather discouraged 
than rewarded. Thus it often happened that the best places and 
rewards fell to boys whose after life signally failed to justify the 
high opinion their preceptors had formed of them, whilst others, 
whose gifts were of a different and finer quality, began to be aware 
of their value in the world only when they had left school. 

Of all the numerous gentlemen who at one time or another were 
entrusted with the care of my education, I only remember one 
who laid any particular stress on, or attempted to explain, the 
delicacies of style, and the artistic conceptions of the Latin and 
Greek writers; and yet many of them were most intelligent men, 
amiable, painstaking, and long-suffering, for whom I still cherish 
a great affection, teaching what they wished to teach in an 
admirable manner, and treating us with fairness and courtesy. It 
is regrettable that they nailed us down so much to accents and 
dates, to prosody and the making of impossible iambics and 
hexameters, instead of encouraging our young minds to soar 
beyond into works of imagination and poetry. But how could it 
be otherwise ? They gave to us all that had been given to them. 
Their school training had been, if anything, even more prosaic 
than ours, because in their time art had been even more neglected. 

But in every public school there are traditions handed down 
with pride from generation to generation, and foremost among 
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them is the roll of scholars who have distinguished themselves in 
times past. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Though the school had always been small in point of numbers, as 
compared to some other public schools, it could still boast of many 
illustrious men who had received their education within its walls. It 
had produced great divines, great soldiers, great lawyers, and great 
writers. But in art, alas, it had only produced a great caricaturist! 
And, strange to say, in spite of all counteracting influences, and 
in spite of impositions and floggings, that lowly branch of art 
found among us many ardent votaries, and few among us did not, 
even at great personal risk, divert themselves in school-time by 
covering their foolscaps with the highest artistic productions their 
education and surroundings enabled them to conceive. I regret I 
did not then make-a collection of those crude efforts which, like 
buds in an uncongenial atmosphere, had no chance of development. 

But to return to my own career. At the age of nineteen I went 
to Oxford, with a healthy frame and a happy mind, determined to 
enjoy myself as much as the Dons would allow. The college to 
which I was admitted was the most venerable of all the Oxford 
colleges, and had at that time the foremost eight on the river. No 
sooner did a likely freshman make his appearance, than he was 
seized on by the College Boat-Club and put into practice, in order 
to sustain in the future its reputation on the river. This was 
what happened to me, for I possessed already some skill in rowing, 
and my size was in my favour. To a man who has attended early 
chapel, college lectures, and tub-practice, in conjunction with a 
' heavy breakfast, and a heavy dinner in prospective, the art 
treasures of the museum, and the spire of St. Mary’s, appear a 
delusion and a snare. This was my feeling then, and I believe it 
would be so again if I were to pass through the same ordeal. 

I had come up to Oxford trained to dispense with esthetic 
enjoyments, and I simply followed the feelings that my education 
had implanted in me. It is just as idle, I think, to suppose that 
young men, from whose existence art has been eliminated during 
their most impressionable years, should suddenly conceive a 
passion for her, and spend in contemplating the drawings of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo the time they had hitherto spent out 
of doors, as to expect that a cow-boy, who has never heard any 
music beyond the windings of his own cow-horn, should enjoy a 
nocturne by Chopin. 

This may seem an exaggeration, but in reality it is not so. To 
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far the greater number of men I knew at Oxford at that time, art 
was not only a thing they neglected, but a thing they despised. 
They had been accustomed to the study of literature from a certain 
standpoint, and as many of them were destined for the Church or 
the Bar, they cultivated it with more or less assiduity, and 
recognized its charm. Science, too, after some struggles, had 
gained her foothold, and was making her way in the world. There 
was nothing, indeed, to prevent it, except some old-standing preju- 
dices on the part of the Dons. England was covered with factories 
and engineering works, and the prizes science held out for a man’s 
future equalled, if they did not surpass, those of literature. Men 
came up from the public schools already trained, having gained 
prizes, and knowing that still greater ones were to be gained. 
If they did not value these studies for themselves, at least they 
valued what they brought them. But they looked in general on 
art as something abstract and unreal, that was further represented 
to them in the persons of some of its votaries in such a way as to 
make it a bye-word and a laughing-stock. Men who “ affected” 
art there, were usually the sort of men with whom one would not 
willingly be seen walking down the “High.” I imagine that the 
pioneers of every movement manage to make themselves ridiculous 
and unpopular. In art they certainly succeeded. One might have 
been disposed to sympathize with them if personal vanity, and the 
desire of becoming notorious, had not played so great a part in 
their proceedings. Perhaps though, after all, these farceurs did 
some service. 

.And yet at Oxford there were many highly-educated men who 
professed, and indeed believed, that they took an interest in art, 
and understood all about it; but in their case, the interest they 
took was almost always of an antiquarian or literary nature. 
They knew, no doubt, its history, and were familiar with the great 
galleries of England and the Continent, but there their knowledge 
ended. Very few of them could have trusted their own unaided 
judgment to determine the value of a piece of modelling or 
drawing, or could have really felt the subtler and more hidden 
beauties in a work of art. It would be strange, indeed, if that 
were a possibility—that is to say, if it were possible for men, 
whose lives have not been spent in studying from nature, and 
whose hands and eyes have not been exercised for years with the 
pencil and brush, to criticise and pass judgment on the works of 
men whose lives have been so spent; and yet it is commonly said 
by writers, that a technical education, with, of course, its attendant 
study and application, is not necessary to enable a man to appre- 
ciate painting at its right value. I should like to know whether 
the same rule holds good with respect to literature, and whether 
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they believe that a man who has never himself composed is in a 
position to appreciate fully the merits of literary work? I should 
like to ask the same question of musicians. 

My residence at Oxford was cut short by events I need not here 
describe, and after a short stay in Switzerland and France I went 
to Germany. It was there that my art education began. The 
place to which I went was a small North German town, and on 
arriving there I immediately began to study the language, with 
the aid, of course, of Messrs. Ollendorf & Ahn. German grammar 
is a dry subject. To fill up my leisure time I began a course of 
lessons with a landscape painter, whom I will here call Professor 
Schultz. 

I little thought, when I took my first lessons from him in 
his dingy studio in one of the back gardens of a retired “ strasse,” 
what the effects would be on me, and how powerfully they would 
influence my future. Unseen and unthought of, destiny waits on 
each of us, and at the appointed time appears and, pointing with 
an imperious gesture, cries: “‘ There is thy path, follow it!” It 
was a path, and a very roundabout one, that to which my destiny 
directed me; so roundabout that it has cost me years of precious 
time to arrive at the point from which I should have started. 
Had I possessed any, even the faintest, knowledge of Art and of 
the manner in which to approach her, I should have been wiser. 
Unluckily I had no one to whom I could apply for advice. None 
of my friends were artists, and I had never—always excepting the 
itinerant sculptor of my youth—come into contact with one. So 
it was that, when I began my course of lessons with Herr Schultz, 
and by degrees became a regular attendant at his studio, my mind 
lay there as a bare ploughed field, ready to receive any seed the 
sower might cast. 

The Professor was a Jandscape-painter of the old school. Bred 
in a district of the Hartz Mountains, he had retained a strong 
provincial accent and a certain weird air that suggested one of the 
Brocken spirits of Goethe’s Faust. He had passed a few years of 
study in Munich in his early youth, and had then returned and 
settled down to work out his ideas for himself in almost complete 
artistic isolation. His subjects were scenes from Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, of wild torrents and snowy peaks, with cattle browsing 
on the Alm, and groups of weather-beaten fir-trees. The master 
on whom he had formed his style was the Swiss painter Calame ; 
but as he had seldom had opportunities for travelling so far as 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, he had been obliged to rely for many 
years on studies he had made as a student, and to evolve the rest 
from his inner consciousness. The consequence was that he had 
contracted a style or mannerism that was very far removed from 
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nature, but which imposed itself on me through his facility of 
execution. He was a self-made man, of a poetical and enthu- 
siastic nature ; and his conversation, so soon as I was sufficiently 
advanced in German to understand it, filled me with new ideas of 
life and with an absorbing love for the profession I had determined 
to follow. 

But I was not alone in my new enthusiasm. It was shared 
almost to the same extent by other young pupils of his, who formed, 
together with me, a band of devoted workers. The Meister’s 
method of teaching was to give us lithographed copies of diffe- 
rent sorts of tree foliage, and pencil sketches he had made him- 
self after nature, and make us imitate them. As we advanced, 
he allowed us to copy his own pictures in oil-colours. I am 
filled with regret when I think of the time I wasted and the pains 
I gave myself over this unprofitable work, when I might have 
been drawing from the cast and from life. 

But my ignorance was extreme. My prejudices too strongly 
influenced me against going to the art centres of Germany at 
Munich or Dusseldorf, where I should have come into familiar 
contact with German students. I had met many of them, and 
found their society uncongenial. Besides this, my admiration for 
the “ Meister’s’ works was so great that it not only prompted me 
to consider them as the very highest achievement of artistic ex- 
pression, but also led me to consider with absolute disdain the 
pictures of other men. 

Thus when, after my second year in Germany, I paid a visit 
to the spring exhibitions in England, I found nothing that gave me 
any pleasure except a few works that somewhat resembled those of 
my teacher. This shows how profound my ignorance was at the 
time, and how powerfully my new ideas had affected my independent 
judgment. Since then I have remarked that this mental phe- 
nomenon is common among art students. The very intensity of 
their feelings for a particular style or school renders them in- 
tolerant of any other. It is safe to say that the man who feels 
strongly on any given subject must be a partizan; but in art this 
natural feeling is sometimes carried to a painful exaggeration. 
So that in later years, in “‘Brasseries” of the Latin Quarter, I have 
heard “‘ rapins” from the ‘Ecole des Beaux Arts” declare that 
they would willingly see guillotined or hanged certain eminent 
and respected artists whose style of work differed from their 
ideal. 

But in my case the education I had enjoyed prevented me from 
long continuing in such a frame of mind. Little by little my 
judgment reasserted itself, and I began to discover, with a certain 
inward pain, that the “ Meister’s” method of teaching, and his 
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pictures, were not all that could be desired. My conclusions on 
this point were hastened by the practice he had of repeating over 
and over again certain of his compositions that were pleasing and 
saleable. One of his motives he must have copied ten or a 
dozen times during my stay with him. It represented a mountain 
torrent dashing down among huge moss-covered boulders ; on the 
right a group of three fir-trees, the first broad and luxuriant, the 
second tall and graceful, and the third broken by a stroke of 
lightning; in the background receding lines of cliff, that pro- 
jected into the picture like the “ flies” of a theatre, and beyond 
that the crest of a snow-covered mountain. 

It was after he had made five or six copies of this favoured 
subject that he began, in a tone of apology, to ask for my opinion, 
and for any suggestions that would be likely to improve it. ‘‘My 
chief pre-occupation, now that I am beginning this new picture,” 
he would say, “is to know whether my highest light should fall 
on the water in front or on the snow at the back. It is a difficult 
question to decide. What is your opinion?” ‘In your last 
picture,” I would say, “the snow was illuminated, while the 
water remained second in effect. The result was pleasing; but 
will you not, in this case, reverse the order and concentrate the 
eye on the fore-ground? And also,” I would modestly add, “ will 
you not vary the group of fir-trees?” ‘You are reasonable,” he 
would answer; “and I will take your advice. Instead of placing 
them on the right of the stream I will place them on the left.” 

By degrees, after three years, I found that I was not pro- 
gressing ; but I did not know, at the time, that I was in reality 
farther from a knowledge of art than I had been before I began to 
work with him. I determined to leave him. It was with great 
difficulty, for he was very much interested in me, and he firmly 
believed that his method and teaching were better than those of 
any other living artist. He bade me adieu with many words of 
advice and warning. From him I went to another landscape- 
painter, in another German town. He was a clever man, and 
taught me much that has since been very valuable to me. But it 
was all the same a waste of time: I ought to have been at school 
and studying direct from nature, instead of trying to acquire 
knowledge second-hand. 

After a few months I found out that something was wrong, and 
I determined to wander. I went to Belgium, and remained there 
for some time. There I took part in a course of drawing in a private 
studio that opened my eyes considerably. I felt that my educa- 
tion was beginning, and that at last I was getting on the right 
track. From Belgium I wandered into Brittany, and fell in with 
some English and American artists, whose advice and example 
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were of the greatest value to me. From them I learnt how neces- 
sary it is to undergo a sound training before beginning to paint 
pictures. 

These men formed a little colony with some local artists living 
in a Breton village. The country round was beautiful with woods 
of oak and beech, and through the village ran a trout stream that 
widened out into an estuary as it reached the sea, about four. 
miles away. The auberge was excellent, and the cost of living 
only four francs a day. It had long been the summer resort of 
landscape-painters and of impecunious art students from the Paris 
“ateliers.” My ideas of painting, which had been so often rudely 
shaken, were now to be completely overthrown; for my companions 
were men of the foremost school of landscape-painting, who 
admitted no other rendering of nature but that of absolute truth. 
They all belonged to what has been termed the plein air school 
—that is to say, they took their canvasses out and painted the 
subjects they had selected on the spot, and with exact observation 
of the relative value of tones. To me, who had done nothing but 
studio work according to the lights of the German school, this 
was nothing short of a revelation. Soon, however, by dint of close 
study, I became alive to the simplicity of objects under the diffused 
light of the open air, and to the importance of “values ” and of 
atmospheric perspective. It was the best medicine I could have 
taken after the forced effects of my previous work. I do not know 
whether there is in my nature a tendency to avoid my duties, and 
to persuade myself that whatever is pleasantest is best. I imagine 
that such a tendency is far from uncommon, or else there would 
be no need of so many moralists and saintly examples for waverers 
and shirkers. In old days men used to be lashed into minding 
their business. It was a good plan, that had more practical 
effect than any amount of persuasion. 

These reflections are forced upon me by my conduct during the 
three years I frequented Brittany. I had made up my mind long 
since that my art education was defective, and that before I could 
hope to do anything really good I should have to settle down to learn 
drawing in a practical way—that is, under an experienced master, 
and among others who were students like myself; and yet from 
month to month I kept putting it off. There were reasons, I 
know, which prevented me. Some of them were plausible enough. 
My companions were artists in the true sense of the word; a few 
were men of talent. The style of work was healthy and sound, 
and the seclusion of the village and the absence of sensational 
events, were favourable to steady work. Besides this, the medieval 
character of the people, the lonely farm-houses and chapels buried 
in the woods, the wild heaths and the sea-coast with its rocky bays 
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and fishing life, were all new tome. I strongly felt their charm, 
as everyone must have done who has lived in that weird Druidical 
country. I grew to love the place, but the more attached to it I 
became the less I felt inclined to leave it for the noise and bustle, 
the elbowings and general unpleasantnesses of a public studio. 

At last I made up my mind and went to Paris, taking with me 


as examples of what I could do some marine studies painted on the 


shore. I wished to enter the “‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts,” and with 
this intention I called on the eminent artist who still presides over 
that Academy. I shall never forget my interview with him. 

He received me with amiable politeness, and, directing me to 
place my studies under the searching light of a large window, took 
his stand in front of them. I waited behind him in silence for his 
opinion. I was confident they had merit, because they had been 
warmly praised by other eminent French artists, whose opinion 


carried weight. 


For a moment he seemed collecting his thoughts ; then he turned 
and said : 

“Monsieur, your work is unfinished! It is coarse! It is 
brutal! What age are you?” 

“* Twenty-seven,” I replied. 

“Then you ought to know your business” (Alors vous devez 
savoir votre métier). 

‘But, Monsieur, my technical education is only just beginning,” 
I replied in a tone of despondency. “As you find no merit in 
my work, do you counsel me to desist ?” 

‘IT do not. Your sketches are frank and just in effect. You 
have endeavoured to paint what you saw. You may improve with 
perseverance and application. At present you have not studied ; 
you are incapable.” 

The day following saw me seated on a “tabouret” in a large 
Paris studio, among art students from every state in Europe. I 
date from that day my first real start in art. 

From this brief sketch of my life it will be seen what have been 
the chief obstacles to my becoming a successful artist. I leave 
the question of talent entirely on one side, because it in no way 
affects the object I have in view in writing this paper, which is 
not so much a description of my personal experiences as an expo- 
sition of the extraordinary unartistic education that falls to the 
lot of English boys, as typified by myself. Such an education 
either entirely stunts their instincts for art, or else leads them to 
look upon it as an amusing and lightly-learnt pastime. I hope 
that no young man may lose so many years of his artistic life as 
Ihave done. I think it unlikely, because of late years the know- 
ledge of art and artist life has increased by leaps and bounds. 
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Yet at present no facilities for a really sound art education are 
offered by the public schools, and therefore few of those boys 
whose parents are in a position to send them there are ever 
likely to take up art seriously as their profession, because, after 
arriving at the age of twenty, they would find themselves forced 
to begin their education, in a technical sense, all over again. 
Few, indeed, of them would be willing to go through so much 
drudgery and find themselves seated side by side with boys in their 
teens their superiors in drawing and painting. 

As the matter now stands, the public schools are decidedly 
behindhand. The network of art schools scattered over England, 
with its centre at South Kensington, places an art education 
within the reach of every class of the community. Every artizan’s 
son who exhibits any talent in that direction can manage, by hook 
or by crook, to receive an art education; in truth, they have not 
been slow to avail themselves of their advantages. The results 
are already becoming apparent. . 

But for boys whose parents are anxious that they should enjoy 
all the privileges, social, moral, and intellectual, of a public school 
education, there are no prospects at present of their being able 
to make art their profession and complete their success in it unless 
they are willing to postpone for ten or fifteen years any return 
for their labour. As a rule they can only hope to become “clever 
amateurs,” for, as everyone knows, there is no royal road to 
excellence. Surely this state of things ought not to continue. 
The matter is a serious one, now that art is becoming every day 
more and more universally recognized as an important factor in 
modern education. 

I would, therefore, make the following practical suggestions, 
which, I trust, may meet the eyes of those in authority. 

1. That the study of art be recognized at the public schools 

as a serious part of the education open to scholars. 

2. That art masters be appointed. They should be men thoroughly 
competent to instruct in drawing, painting, and modelling, 
and be placed on the same footing as the other under- 
masters, receiving the same salary. 

3. That a museum of casts and reproductions of famous works 
should be gradually formed. This might be effected at a 
very small cost. 

4. That an art school be arranged as part of the modern 
school, divided into classes of drawing from the cast and 
from life, of painting and modelling. The discipline to be 
as severe, and the prizes as important, as in other depart- 
ments. 

5. That lectures on art be delivered at regular periods. 
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It may be objected to such a scheme as this that the matter 
does not rest so much with the schoolmasters as it does with 
the parents. It may be said that they would object to their 
sons being trained to become artists. To this I would answer 
that such objections as they may have would vanish from the 
moment when public schools recognized art as a } ee 
worthy of their scholars. 

From a material point of view (and what parent is not anxious 
about that?) art offers now-a-days as many prospects as any 
other profession. A clever artist can make as large an income 
as a clever man in other professions, and in as dignified a 
manner. We have seen, also, within the last year or two, that 
certain of those honours formerly reserved for public services 
have been bestowed upon artists. From a moral point of view 
there may be strong objections, but I believe them to be totally 
unfounded. It is true that many artists have not led altogether 
exemplary lives, but Art is not to blame. They have been, in 
the past, for the most part self-made men, who have never 
been educated in the higher sense at all, men who have fought 
their way up in the world through their own abilities and 
energy. Such men are seldom bound by considerations of higher 
morality and etiquette. But Art has in reality no debasing nor 
enervating effects on the mind. It may put certain temptations 
more prominently before a man than other pursuits; but what 
profession is without its own peculiar drawbacks? Could we 
not, if we were so minded, point out defects peculiar to church- 
men and lawyers, to soldiers and sailors? Could we not discover 
shortcomings in men of science and literature? It has been the 
apathy and indifference of the public schools in matters of art 
that has cast a slur on the artist’s profession. Theirs is the 
fault! From a religious point of view alone Art should long 
ago have found kind dealing at their hands. They should have 
nourished and fostered her instead of leaving her to be dragged 
in the mud or laughed at as a “craze.” They should have 
remembered what noble service she rendered the Church in old 
times, with what stirring and sublime poetry she placed religion 
in the foremost place by her efforts, and brought it home to the 
minds of men. Can it be doubted that their influence, which 
should have been directed to the encouragement of such high 
and pure aims as Art professes, has been systematically and 
cruelly opposed to her, and has driven her to find shelter and 
sympathy elsewhere? Is it not shameful that Art, which has 
produced a Murillo and Van Eyck, a Raphael and Da Vinci, 
should be treated with such wicked ingratitude? Is it not time 
that such ingratitude were atoned for? 
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I appeal, then, to those who are in a position to put into 
practice some such scheme as I have traced here. I feel confi- 
dent that by bringing the public schools into connection with 
practical art both would be benefited. On the one side a fresh 
charm would be added to education, and a new career made 
possible to scholars ; on the other the artist’s profession would be 
raised by the influx into it as practical workers, of men who 
have enjoyed a public school education. It only remains to 
realise this scheme. Where is the head-master then, who, taking 
Art boldly by the hand, will lead her, trembling and abashed, 
through the youth of England to her place—so long vacant— 
between her sisters Science and Literature? I cannot conceive 
a more graceful picture. 
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LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


Amonest the most urgent of the great group of social subjects 
temporarily suspended by the all-pervading Irish question, is 
the tenure of urban land. Long leasehold, perhaps the 
most important of the existing English tenures, is undoubtedly 
viewed with disfavour by many borough electors of both parties, 
and proposals for its compulsory abolition, at the option of the 
lessee, have been made and supported from both sides of the 
House. Bills with this object were introduced in the late Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Broadhurst and Lord Randolph Churchill; it has 
been recommended by the majority of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes; an active propaganda in its 
favour is being vigorously conducted by the ‘‘ Leaseholds’ Enfran- 
chisement Association,’ a body with forty Parliamentary Vice-Pre- 
sidents ; three several Bills upon the subject, a Conservative Bill, a 
Gladstonian Bill, and a Parnellite Bill, are now before the House 
of Commons, and a Select Committee of that House has been in- 
vestigating the matter for two successive sessions. These facts 
prove that the agitation against the existing system is real and 
widespread, and that it may be well to give some preliminary 
consideration to the arguments of the promoters and the oppo- 
nents of “ Enfranchisement,” pending the report of the Select 
Committee. 

Many of the publications issued by the “ Leaseholds Enfran- 
chisement Association,” or sanctioned by that body, are, indeed, 
hardly of a kind to merit serious treatment. They are the work of 
amateurs, and of amateurs who have not been at the pains to 
master the elementary facts of the highly technical subject they 
affect to settle out of hand. One writer gravely proposes that 
“every occupier of residential property, if in possession for five 
years continuously,” should have compulsory powers to take the 
fee-simple. Another believes that building-leases injure both land- 
owners and builders—in fact, that neither of those classes under- 
stand their own interests, or know their own business; while the 
character of a third publication, favourably mentioned in the 
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-Association’s Report, may be inferred from the title, Ninety-nine 
Years’ Swindle in a Nutshell. Literature of this sort may have its 
-electioneering uses, but if can scarcely be intended to help in the 
formation of a judicial and intelligent public opinion on the con- 
‘troversy. Even the little handbook published by Mr. Broadhurst 
and Mr. Robert T. Reid, upon “‘ Enfranchisement,” is seriously dis- 
figured by the violent and unreasonable animus it reveals. Still, 
it seems to be the most complete and authoritative statement yet 
issued of the extreme Radical case. Mr. Broadhurst has been a 
Minister, and President of the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Reid is a distinguished Queen’s Counsel. They 
have probably said all that can be said against the leasehold 
system, and in favour of its subversion. It is proposed to recapi- 
tulate their main arguments here, and to compare them with those 
put forward in the sober, concise, and admirably-reasoned reply 
published by Mr. C. H. Sargant, under the title, Grownd Rents and 
Building Leases. Such an examination will disclose the real 
nature of the principal issues in controversy, and the true value 
and effects, economic and social, of the suggested statutory modi- 
fication of the chief existing urban tenure. 

Messrs. Broadhurst and Reid allege that the leasehold system 
‘conveys to one man the fruits of the outlay of another,” that it 
thereby causes bad building, neglect to repair, and neglect to de- 
molish and replace worn-out buildings, and that “accordingly, it 
condemns many persons to live in houses which are not fit for 
their habitation.” But not only is the system unjust and insani- 
tary: it is also oppressive. ‘‘It lays whole towns and villages at 
the mercy of one or two men, who can either wholly prevent or 
impose any terms they please on the building of new houses” ; 
‘it perpetuates for a long period” unreasonable and antiquated 
restrictions upon user, and “it confers upon landlords a degree of 
authority, and a right of interference in regard to the homes of 
the people, which is unendurable in a free country.” It deprives 
men, moreover, of that ‘incentive to industry and thrift,” the 
prospect of acquiring a freehold house. The landlords are, in fact, 
** monopolists,” actuated by “uncontrolled impulses,” and “the 
public is at their mercy,” and thus “‘to say that the leasehold 
system enables landowners to plunder their lessees, and injures 
the whole community by deterring occupants of houses from im- 
proving them, thereby contributing to the plague of filthy dwellings 
under which we are groaning, is no exaggerated statement.” 

It is a strong statement, at all events, and one which should not 
be advanced except upon substantial and well-ascertained grounds. 
Now, no real effort is made to prove several of the charges so 
positively made ; one of them is contradicted, almost in terms, by 
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its authors, and the evidence adduced in support of the remainder- 
seems largely irrelevant. No single instance is given of a “‘ mono- 
polist ” so foolish as ‘‘ wholly to prevent the building of new houses,” 
either directly, or by “imposing” prohibitive terms upon persons 
desirous to build. No examples are quoted of the oppressive: 
maintenance and enforcement of obsolete and vexatious restric- 
tions upon user. No proof is attempted of the assertion that 
men will toil harder for a freehold than for a leasehold house. 
These omissions are significant; but more significant still of the. 
spirit in which this grave question has been discussed by persons 
of such position and authority as Messrs. Broadhurst and Reid is 
the fact that, while they complain, on p. 41, that the leasehold 
system gives landlords an intolerable control over “ the homes of’ 
the people,” they complain, on p. 71, of “‘ the want of control by 
landlords who have granted long leases.”” The only charges which 
it is seriously attempted to establish are those of ‘‘ plunder,” and 
the creation and maintenance of insanitary dwellings. To. 
examine these effectually, some preliminary consideration of the. 
usual methods of developing building-estates seems indispensable. 
In the first place, the landowner hardly ever ventures upon this 
operation himself. The cost is enormous, and the risks are great. 
The landowner not unusually makes the roads and sewers (in itself’ 
an exceedingly expensive undertaking), and then either sells the land 
absolutely, or sells it subject to a perpetual rent-charge, or leases 
it. Building-leases for lives were at one time common, and are. 
still to be met with in the West of England, and particularly in 
Cornwall. The lives are chosen by the lessee, and named in the 
lease. While any one of them survives, the tenant holds at the. 
agreed rent; when the last life drops, the land and the house 
built upon it revert to the landowner. The transaction is clearly 
in the nature of a wager ; if all the lives drop before the average 
age, the lessee loses ; if any of them survives that age, the land- 
owner loses. This tenure is, however, rapidly dying out. It is 
mentioned here only because out of some twenty instances of 
alleged hardship under the leasehold system, quoted by Messrs. 
Broadhurst and Reid, all but two or three occurred under leases for 
lives. Most of them it should, perhaps, be added, might have 
been prevented by the very ordinary and obvious precaution of 
insuring the lives in the leases. At all events, they can be no. 
argument against leases for years, all of which necessarily possess 
that certainty of duration, the want of which constitutes the 
alleged grievance in the very great majority of Messrs. Broadhurst 
and Reid’s “‘ hard cases.” 

The lease for years is almost always granted to a professional’ 
builder or his nominee. It is the result of a definite and hard- 
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‘fought bargain, the terms of which are carefully ‘‘ thrashed out” 
‘and settled upon both sides under legal advice, and embodied in a 
formal ‘‘ agreement.” By this document it is provided that the 
‘builder shall build upon the land to be leased a certain number of 
houses, of a certain character within a fixed time, and that as these 
‘houses are finished, the landowner shall grant leases for so many 
years (usually ninety-nine) at ground rents amounting in the whole 
‘to such and such a sum. The leases are to be in a specified form, 
cand always contain covenants by the lessee to repair, to pay all 
rates and taxes, and to surrender the land and house quietly on the 
expiry of the lease, together with various covenants restrictive of 
‘the user, and intended for the protection of the property and the 
-adjoining tenants. The builder’s business is to sell, and not to 
let houses. He accordingly disposes of his leases as fast as he 
‘can, and the purchasers from him, in the great majority of cases, 
are not intending occupiers, but investors in house property. 
These “ building-owners,” as they are sometimes conveniently 
called, sublet to occupation-tenants, and become their “ land- 
lords.” It is not easy to see who is ‘‘ robbed” by this trans- 
action. It is the result of a series of bargains between business 
men, each of whom understands perfectly what the meaning and 
-effect of his contracts is. If the builder was habitually robbed, 
he would refuse to be a party to fresh frauds upon himself. But 
the complaints against “the system” do not come from builders, 
‘many of whom make large fortunes under it. Ifthe “ building- 
owner” was despoiled, he would not buy from the builder, and 
the builder would cease to purchase an unmarketable interest from 
the landowner. Nor is the occupier robbed, for he pays the 
‘same rent and holds upon the same conditions, whether the 
*‘ building-owner,” from whom he hires, is absolute owner or 
lessee. Indeed, except in the comparatively rare cases where the 
occupier himself owns the fee or the ground-lease, the chances are 
that he does not know whether the house he lives in is freehold or 
leasehold. It is quite true that on the expiry of the ground-leases 
on an urban estate, the owner of that estate suddenly receives a 
considerable accession of wealth. But why? Because he and his 
predecessors have been consciously accepting less than the full 
rent, not only of the land and buildings, but of the land alone, 
during the entire term of the leases. The builder and the ‘‘building- 
owner’ know quite well that they are buying practically a ter- 
minable annuity. They accordingly offer lower sums as ground- 
rents under a lease, than they would offer as rent-charges for the 
same land under a grant of the fee-simple. They, in fact, deduct 
from the annual ground-rents they would otherwise pay, a sinking- 
fund amply sufficient to replace the capital cost of the buildings 
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before the end of the lease. The landowner understands this as: 
well as the builder. He consents to take less than the land is 
worth during the lease, because the builder contracts to give him 
the buildings as “deferred pay” afterwards. The owner of a 
building-estate, and the owner of a mining-estate, are, in fact, in 
converse positions. The mining lessor gets a high rent during the. 
mining lease, because the corpus of his property is deteriorated by 
the lessee. The building-lessor gets a low rent during the building- 
lease because the corpus of his property is improved by the lessee... 
The mining-rent represents the full income plus a sinking fund; 
the building-rent is less than the full income, because part of that 
income is being accumulated in the gradually ripening reversion. 
The building-lease may accordingly be viewed as a partnership. 
between the landowner and the lessee. The landowner’s capital 
is the land; the lessee’s capital the buildings. The landowner’s. 
share of profits is the small fixed ground-rent, but his interest in 
the joint capital is continuously growing; the lessee’s share is 
the entire balance of the rack-rent, but his interest in the joint 
eapital is continuously decreasing. 

The conclusion to which this reasoning points, as to the perfect 
fairness of the leasehold system, is very fully confirmed by the 
conduct of both purchasers of the fee-simple and of lessees. The. 
former, when they wish to build themselves, not unfrequently 
provide the necessary capital by reselling the fee-simple, and 
immediately taking building-leases of the land sold from the new 
buyers. So, too, traders sometimes erect buildings to suit their 
business upon their own land, and then liberate a great part of 
their capital by selling both land and buildings, and taking a long 
lease of them at a ground-rent. Conversely occupiers or lessees 
comparatively seldom buy the freehold ground-rents to which the. 
houses they are interested in are subject, when, as often happens,. 
these rents are publicly sold. The inference seems irresistible. 
If the leasehold system really “enabled landowners to plunder 
their lessees,” landowners would never voluntarily descend from 
the ranks of the plunderers into the ranks of the plundered, and 
lessees and occupiers who had experienced the terrors of spolia- 
tion would always hasten to ransom themselves from fear of 
further oppression on the first opportunity. With regard to the 
alleged “‘ confiscation” of occupiers’ improvements and goodwill, 
it appears that the advocates of enfranchisement have so far failed 
to prove any instances of this kind of wrong-doing by ground- 
landlords before the Select Committee. Moreover, the occupier’s. 
immediate landlord only can commit this kind of injustice, and 
he seems equally likely to do so, whether he be an absolute 
owner or a lessee. The contention, then, that the leasehold system. 
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“conveys to one man the fruits of the outlay of another,” and 
thereby leads to the construction and maintenance of insanitary 
dwellings, is demonstrably untenable. But, although the premisses 
of the Association are false, that body may have happened to hit 
on true conclusions. We must, therefore, see whether in fact the 
leasehold system does “ contribute to the plague of filthy dwell- 
ings.” The existence of the plague is admitted, and if it can be 
traced to the leasehold system, a strong case for legislative inter- 
vention with due regard to subsisting interests will be made out. 

The majority of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, have issued a Supplementary Report, in which 
they fully endorse the views of the Association as to the origin of 
the mischief, and the nature of the remedy. The signatories state 
that “‘ the system of building on leasehold land is a great cause 
of the many evils connected with overcrowding, insanitary build- 
ings, and excessive rents,” and they accordingly record their 
opinion ‘‘ that the prevailing system of building leases is conducive 
to bad building, to deterioration of property at the close of the 
lease, and to a want of interest on the part of the occupier in the 
house he inhabits; and that legislation favourable to the acquisi- 
tion on equitable terms of the freehold interest on the part of the 
leaseholder, would conduce greatly to the improvement: of the 
dwellings of the people of this country.” 

This Report is not signed by some of the most eminent of the 
Commissioners, including Sir Charles Dilke. the President, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Cross. Still, it adds great 
authority to the contentions of the Association. Authority, how- 
ever, can no more decide questions of economics than questions 
of arithmetic, and there seems good reason to believe that, the 
exact contradictories of the propositions accepted by the Commis- 
sioners would be nearer the truth than those they have laid down ; 
in other words, that houses are more cheaply and better built, better 
maintained, and more readily replaced when worn out, under the 
leasehold than under the freehold systems. Low rent and ample 
accommodation depend primarily upon the adequacy of the supply 
of houses to the demand, and a large supply in turn, necessitates 
@ large investment of capital in building. The problem, as Messrs. 
Broadhurst and Reid see, is not peculiar to building-land. ‘‘ The 
point,” as they truly observe, ‘is how best to induce men to spend 
money upon land whether it is to be tilled, or planted with timber, 
or built upon.” Now the British farmer has been enabled to spend 
a far larger capital per acre in cultivation than any foreign 
agriculturist, precisely because he hires his land instead of buying’ 
it. “‘He trades,” says Sir James Caird, “on the capital of the 
landowner, practically lent to him at the low rate of 3 per cent., 
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which he converts into a trade profit on his own capital of 10.’* 
And this is exactly what the leasehold system enables the builder 
to do, except that he pays the landowner a slightly higher rate of 
interest. Both transactions are merely instances of that differen- 
tiation of securities, which permeates the whole modern system of 
economic organization as completely, and facilitates its operations 
as effectually, as the division of labour itself. The landowner in 
both, like the holder of preference-stock in railways or other com- 
mercial undertakings, is content to receive low interest perfectly 
secured. The lessee in both, like the holder of ordinary stock, 
seeks higher interest at increased risks. The opportunities thus 
offered for borrowing money at a low rate, and receiving a high 
trade-profit on it, must obviously tend to ‘‘ induce men to spend 
money upon land” in both cases. In the one the supply of food 
is increased, in the other the supply of houses. And this increased 
supply of houses lowers rents and lessens overcrowding. 

There is, indeed, one important element in that supply which 
cannot, it would seem, exist in London, except upon large lease- 
hold estates. Mr. R. E. Farrant, the managing director of an 
artizans’ dwellings company with a capital of a million and a half, 
has assured the Select Committee that ‘ there is no hope at all of 
building artizans’ dwellings at the proper price, except through the 
great landlords”; that these landlords, in the general interest of 
their estates, habitually leave land for this purpose at rates which 
reduce the weekly room-rents considerably below those payable on 
the cheapest freehold sites, and this after making ample provision 
for the lessee’s sinking-fund ; that “‘ the big landlord now does, in 
@ way, become a trustee for the working-man” ; and that “ dwell- 
ings for the very poor would be made much dearer by leasehold 
enfranchisement.” 

We have next to consider whether the houses provided under 
the leasehold system are worse constructed or worse maintained, 
than those built under the freehold system. On 4 priori grounds, 
they should, in both respects, be better. There are only three 
checks upon bad building and subsequent dilapidations, namely, 
legislative regulations, the requirements of the occupier, and the 
control (if any) of the landowner. The first two checks are 
common to all systems ; the third is far more efficacious under the 
leasehold tenure than under any other; for under the leasehold 
tenure the landowner has greater powers of control, and more 
motive to exert them. The enforcement of covenants, and parti- 
cularly of positive covenants, such as covenants to repair, can be 
easily eluded, as every lawyer knows, under all freehold tenures, 
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while the covenants of a lease “run with the land,” and remain 
binding, upon all successive holders under the lease, throughout 
the entire duration of the term. But the landowner is also far 
more deeply interested in the enforcement of these covenants 
where he has only leased his land. Where he has sold out and 
out, he is merely concerned to see that the purchaser does not 
deteriorate the value of neighbouring property still in his own 
hands. Where he has sold subject to a perpetual rent-charge, he 
has only to take care that the property is not so greatly depre- 
ciated as to endanger his chief-rent. But where he has leased his 
land, he has a direct and growing interest in the state of the build- 
ings which form his “deferred pay.” So too, the leasehold system 
gives the owner exceptional opportunities for replacing worn-out 
houses under favourable conditions, and frees him from a usual 
and powerful temptation to postpone improvements. The leases 
are timed to expire simultaneously upon adjacent plots on the 
same estate, so that a considerable tract of building land comes 
suddenly “into hand” at the same date. The owner is thus in a 
position to remodel a whole neighbourhood on a uniform plan, 
suitable to the changed character of the quarter. He can lay out 
new streets, widen old ones, and construct squares and gardens, 
with the certainty that he will get the full value of his improve- 
ments. Where ownership is much divided, such projects can only 
be executed by Acts of Parliament, which invariably and neces- 
sarily provide for vesting the whole area to be dealt with in a 
single hand, and of course throw the entire cost of expropriation 
on the public. Moreover, the landowner whose leases have fallen 
in, is usually able to rebuild and improve, without submitting to 
any diminution of his customary income. He foregoes part, or 
the whole of a great and sudden addition to his revenue. But he 
is not obliged to reduce his ordinary expenditure. The freehold 
owner on the contrary, in direct receipt of the rack-rents of old 
houses, can only re-build by letting on building leases, or by 
borrowing capital for the purpose. In either case, his income will 
probably undergo a very serious diminution. He is, therefore, 
under a strong and continuous temptation to leave things as they 
are. 

Turning from theory to facts, we find ample evidence in the 
principal report of the Commission that the evils so positively 
attributed to leasehold tenure by the Supplementary Report, are 
at least equally rife in freehold districts. Of four provincial 
towns, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Alnwick and Camborne, 
selected as examples of over-crowding, the first three are free- 
hold, and the fourth leasehold not for years, but for lives. So, 
too, Doncaster, where there are “‘a large number of houses 
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without any back ventilation,” is a freehold town. For London, 
the report quotes, amongst other evidence, that of Messrs. Mearns 
and Dawes. Mr. Mearns, the author of the Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London, identified the district in Southwark described in that 
pamphlet. The tenure of the houses there, has since been dis- 
closed in a scheme under the Artizan’s Dwellings Act. Out of 
forty-one houses condemned by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
thirty-six have turned out to be freehold, and five leasehold. 
So Mr. Dawes particularly instanced the City Baths in St. 
Luke’s, as a sample of the worst kind of tenement-dwelling. 
The property has been put up for sale, and it proves to be 
freehold. Mr. Beveridge again, the Town Clerk of Dublin, in- 
formed the Town Holdings Committee that, ‘“‘ some of the worst 
properties in Dublin” are held under fee-farm (i.e. perpetuity) 
leases. All this, of course, only shows that the same evils exist 
on freehold and on leasehold properties. Nothing but a compre- 
hensive comparison of a large number of such properties, deve- 
loped under similar conditions in all respects except tenure, 
would suffice to demonstrate the effects of tenure with scientific 
certitude, and adequate materials for such a comparison have 
not been collected. There are, however, some grounds for a 
presumption in favour of leaseholds. The number of leaseholds 
in London is many times greater than the number of freeholds ; 
but out of 2,581 houses condemned by the Board of Works as 
insanitary since 1877, no less than 1,126 were freehold. There 
are, again, several districts in London where the two systems. 
have grown up side by side. The leaseholds, it is said, can be 
easily distinguished by the superior state of the buildings. The 
Duke of Westminster, for example, has been blamed for the state 
of Robert Street, Pimlico; but Mr. Boodle, the solicitor to the 
Westminster estate, has informed the Committee that Robert Street 
is in fact a freehold property, which does not belong to the Duke. 
The Soho estate of the Dukes of Portland was sold in small free- 
hold lots, at the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
centuries. It is covered with very old houses, and contrasts most 
unfavourably with the Portland Marylebone estate, and the estates 
of Lord Portman and the Duke of Westminster. All of these 
are neighbouring properties, and, of course, leaseholds. But the 
Bedford property affords a yet more striking illustration of the. 
results of the two systems. Between 1620 and 1630, the sites 
of Bedford Street and Bedfordbury were converted from pasture 
into building land. Bedford Street was let on building lease. 
The houses were well built, the street was long fashionable, and 
it is still one of the handsomest in the West Central district. 
Bedfordbury was granted out in small fee-farm lots, subject only 
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to low perpetual chief-rents. First covered with shanties and 
alleys, it went from bad to worse for two centuries and a half, 
until it was cleared some eight years ago, under Lord Cross’s 
Act. Strangely enough, the necessity for any comparison of 
this kind seems to have escaped the signatories of the Supple- 
mentary Report. Certain evils were proved to exist upon the 
Marquess of Northampton’s Clerkenwell estate; that estate is 
leasehold. The Commissioners somewhat impulsively concluded 
that the evils are the result of the tenure, and proceeded to. 
recommend “legislation favourable to the acquisition of the 
freehold interest on the part of the leaseholder,” as the remedy. 
It remains to show that, this remedy would inflict grievous. 
injustice and hardship upon the thousands of small investors 
who have sunk the savings of their lives in ground-rents or 
head-leases as a provision for their families, while it would only 
extend, perpetuate, and intensify the mischiefs it is designed to. 
cure. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill may be taken as a sample of the legislation 
advised by the Commissioners. It may, perhaps, be argued that 
that measure contains clauses of exceptional and needless severity 
to owners. But most of its harshest provisions, it will be shown, 
are apparently indispensable in any practical enactment of the 
kind. It may, therefore, be provisionally accepted as a type of 
‘“enfranchising” acts, until the advocates of such legislation 
produce a Bill of equal efficacy, which does not involve similar 
hardships. At all events, Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill may be presumed 
to embody the views of the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Associa- 
tion, the organization which really works the entire movement. 
Under this Bill, the lessee entitled to purchase has an absolute 
right to force a sale at any time upon the landowner, and he will 
naturally do so when the market value of freehold ground-rents is 
abnormally low. The price at this forced sale is to be fixed by a 
Court, at what a willing vendor, owning all the interests in the. 
house superior to that of the purchaser, would take for them all 
together in the open market. Now, there are usually many such 
interests in each house, owned by separate owners, and the total 
of their separate market values may well exceed the aggregate 
market value of the whole. In any case, the proof of the several 
titles, and the apportionment and distribution of the purchase 
money amongst the several owners must necessarily be expensive 
proceedings. The Bill, accordingly, provides that one set of costs 
only shall be allowed the vendors, except for cause shown. Conse- 
quently the vendors would frequently have to pay the greater part 
of the necessary costs of expropriating them from their own pro- 
perty. Again, the Bill appears to exclude all compensation for 
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“* severance” or other consequential damage. Yet unity of owner- 
ship has been shown to be one of the most valuable incidents of 
this tenure to the landowner. No possible money payment would 
be adequate compensation for the destruction of that unity by the 
“severance ” of a single house in the centre of a great leasehold 
estate. The injustice of the Bill in both respects is manifest. 
But the choice seems to lie between injustice and inefficacy. No 
Bill which is fair upon these points to the superior owners would 
facilitate ‘“‘ enfranchisement”; no Bill which facilitates “‘ enfran- 
‘chisement ” would be fair to the owners. Mr. Broadhurst chooses 
the former alternative, and his Bill would probably work after a 
fashion. But itis hard to see how it would tend to abate the 
evils charged on leasehold tenure. Only a few Irish witnesses 
before the Town Holdings Committee have had the hardihood to 
‘suggest that any weekly or monthly tenant should have the option 
of compulsorily acquiring the fee simple of the house he lodges in. 
Moderate persons, such as Messrs. Broadhurst and Reid, propose 
to limit the right to lessees of whose leases more than twenty years 
are unexpired. But both the Association and the signatories of 
the Supplementary Report seem entirely to ignore the cardinal fact 
that working-class occupiers are hardly ever lessees at all. The 
overwhelming majority of working men hold on weekly or other 
very brief tenancies. It is not they who would acquire freeholds, 
but their immediate landlords—that is, those very ‘‘ middle-men, 
house-jobbers, house-farmers, and house-knackers,” whom the 
Commissioners unanimously denounce, and the Association is 
eager to “control.” These men are naturally eager for ‘ enfran- 
chisement,” and Mr. Farrant has informed the Select Committee, 
that, to his personal knowledge, many of them are active pro- 
moters of the agitation. It seems, moreover, that the ownership, 
or even long occupation tenancies of their houses, would be of very 
doubtful benefit to most working men. Trade and employment 
move frequently and rapidly from place to place. Under his pre- 
sent tenancy the artizan is free to follow his work at a week's 
notice. Rooted to his dwelling by ownership, with a mortgage 
probably for part of the purchase money round his neck, he would 
in the apt and striking phrase of the late Mr. Chief Commissioner 
Vernon of the Irish Land Commission, become a serf glebe 
adscriptus. And here it is perhaps worth noticing that in the 
north, where the freehold tenures are most general, very short 
occupation tenancies seem to be much commoner than elsewhere. 
But, at all events, it can hardly be the desire of the Association 
or the Commissioners to benefit the ‘‘ house-knackers,’” who 
“break up houses, built for single families, into tenements,” as 
the Principal Report declares, who cause “all the evil and in- 
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convenience attending that arrangement,” and who extort “ the. 
enormous rents charged for the single rooms in tenement-houses,” 
at the cost of the numerous investors large and small, in ground- 
rents and head-leases. And it is certainly impossible to perceive. 
how the growth and confirmation of the ‘‘ house-knacker’s ”’ power 
necessarily involved in all operative schemes of Leasehold Enfran- 
ehisement, can help to abate any single one of “the many evils 


connected with overcrowding, insanitary buildings, and excessive. 
rent.” 


J. W. Fuanaaan. 
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IRISH DAIRY-FARMING. 


Tuat very useful institution, the British Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, has undertaken, during several years past, to awaken an 
interest in butter-making, and in the general industry of the dairy, 
with the substitution of scientific machinery and methods for 
those which are old-fashioned and inferior, by the holding of 
annual conferences and exhibitions in various parts of the country, 
taking a fresh district every year. It is generally recognized and 
very much regretted by all who have the interests of agriculture 
at heart, that although this country produces a certain amount of 
the best butter in the world, the bulk of our produce is inferior to 
that of foreign make. This means that the great body of English 
and Irish dairy-farmers are less skilful, as a rule, than foreign 
farmers, and that they are, therefore, losing their place in the 
world’s markets, and are, in short, sadly in need of the special 
teaching of the experts of the British Dairy-Farmers’ Association. 
it is often made a matter of complaint in agricultural news- 
papers that English farmers do not read. In this respect they 
are far behind American farmers, so that the excellent literature 
of the dairy, prepared by such authorities as the late Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins, the much-regretted Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Professor Long, and others, does not reach them. But 
seeing is believing; farmers, like most other people, are fond 
of exhibitions; they do not disdain to come and look when a 
dairy show is provided not too far from their doors, nor can 
they always avoid conversion from the error of bad butter-making 
when the new methods and their results are actually set before 
them. 

Last year the annual conference of the Association was held 
at Derby, Lord Vernon, one of the excellent landlords in that 
district, and the founder of a butter factory, being the chairman. 
The results of the gathering were palpable, and, as Lord Powers- 
court happened to be the president of the Association this year, 
and as Ireland has lost ground in the face of foreign competition, 
it was decided that this year's conference should be held at 
Dublin, Cork, and Killarney. 
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The conference commenced on May 17th, when papers, such as 
“The Utilization of Skim Milk,” by Professor Long, were read 
before a crowded audience, and were afterwards discussed. On 
the following day, Canon Bagot, who is widely known far beyond 
the limits of Ireland for his persistent efforts for the improve- 
ment of dairying, read a paper on creameries and butter factories, 
which are both essential to improvement in a country like Ireland, 
where the necessary appliances for dairying are usually wanting. 
- On May 19th an adjournment to Cork took place, and a paper by 
Mr. James Howard, late M.P. for Bedfordshire, and distinguished 
as a farmers’ member, was read on Butterine Legislation, having 
for its object the protection of dairying as well as of the public, 
ours being now positively the only country where butterine 
and objectionable fats may with impunity be mixed with butter, 
as they are to the extent of 70 per cent. in some cases, and then 
stamped and sold as genuine butter. By all means, says Mr. 
Howard, let butterine and Russian tallow, train oil, and other 
nice things, be freely imported, and freely sold, but let them be 
sold for what they are. 

We met that day at the Munster Dairy School two or three miles 
from Cork, and next to Mr. Howard’s paper came one by Mr. Lloyd, 
the chemist of the Dairy Farmers’ Association on “‘ Silage and 
Succulent Food for Dairy Cows.” The discussion of that technical 
but highly important subject brought the sitting to a close at 
6 p.m. when we entered our cars and carriages, and drove to 
Blarney, taking an Irish dairy farm on the way as arranged 
beforehand with its occupier, who is as good a farmer as any of 
those who have given the butter market at Cork its world-wide 
renown. At the following and last day’s conference a paper on 
butter-making was read by an Englishman from Gloucestershire, 
who makes and sells at more than market price more than 21,000 
Ibs. a year, last year’s average price having been 16d. per pound. 

If all Ireland understood the principles laid down in this short 
paper, her income would be much increased, and the butter market 
at Cork would not be fast losing its prestige, while the foreigner 
has already got the London market in his possession, so that the 
reader of the paper had great difficulty in getting from the mer- 
chants a fair trial of his produce. It is for the sake of distributing 
such knowledge, easy to master, yet so constantly ignored, that 
Canon Bagot inaugurated the plan of travelling dairies, and we 
may be assured that the art of making butter may be mastered, 
even by a novice, in a short time, since the gentleman selected to 
instruct us in butter-making was Colonel Curtis Hayward, of 
Quedgeley, Gloucestershire, who commenced three or four years ago 
with a sale of a few pounds a week only, and who rose to 12,000 
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Ibs. of tip-top butter per annum immediately. Like reading and 
writing, according to Dogberry’s version, good butter-making almost 
‘comes by nature.” 

But you must set the stone rolling in every neighbourhood, and 
for that reason, on 20th May, we all took train for Killarney, 
where, in the Town Hall, in the midst of a population most deeply 
concerned in agriculture, and especially in butter-making, pro- 
foundly ignorant and careless, and stained by agrarian crime in 
some cases, we exhausted our learning for the time by a paper on 
‘**The Pig in Relation to the Dairy.” The Irish bacon-curers were 
there, and two of the largest of them gave exceedingly instructive 
addresses on the kind of pig best suited for their purpose. But 
although the pig is said in Ireland to be the “ gintleman that pays 
the rint,” the farmers were not present to be instructed in a variety 
of points in connection with the great pig and bacon question, 
although they are said to need enlightening, and to be at present 
very much behind. 

The farmers, however, who will probably derive benefit from the 
sowing of good seed among them during the visit of the Dairy 
Farmers Association, are of very superior intelligence to those 
whom we noticed during a week’s pleasuring at Killarney, daily 
loitering and gossiping in the streets, so that each day seems a 
market day, just as they did a hundred years ago. We had been 
boycotted by this class, who thought, in their ignorance, that we 
were present in the Town Hall to “spake” in the interest of land- 
lords, just as their own agitators and pernicious orators are in the 
habit of “ spaking,” as they think, for themselves. It is much to 
be feared that whoever may speak for these idlest, dirtiest, and 
most ignorant people in Europe, though he speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, will speak in vain. “ Farmers,” as they 
are called, however small their operations may be, and however 
wretched their plight, who persist in clinging to land which has 
become since the depression of agriculture too poor and poorly 
farmed to admit of profitable culture, who travel daily from their 
mountain sides, ten miles perhaps, into town, on crazy pony bar- 
rows, never walking a step, with six eggs or a hen to sell, who 
do not perform one day’s work in a week, and who would, if not pre- 
vented, shoot the landlord who disturbed them in their holdings ; 
such men are quite incapable of being influenced by any teaching 
such as we had to offer. 

Our discourse is drifting towards a most painful subject. We might 
go on to tell of the protection of Kenmare House at the present 
time, day and night, by armed policemen; of its owner, the Earl 
of Kenmare, a wise and good landlord and lover of his neighbours, 
himself an Irishman, attached to his home, having been compelled 
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to quit it, and requiring during his brief visits an armed escort 
even in his own demesne; and we might tell of murders com- 
mitted by these impracticable people, and of evictions necessary 
but very sad, and resisted, now that the guns have been seized, 
with barricaded doors and kettles of hot water poured on the 
besiegers, besides curses and broken bottles; but our subject is 
butter and the conference. 

The dairy is the chief industry of Ireland, and has been so from 
time immemorial. According to the evidence brought forward in 
@ paper read in 1839, at the Irish Royal Academy, by Mr. Ball, 
even pre-historic Ireland must have possessed breeds of cattle 
peculiar to the country. Judging from the remains of oxen found 
in bogs in Ireland it appears to have possessed at least one native 
race of cattle peculiar to itself. In Irish Names of Places, Dr. 
Joyce noticed the frequent allusion to the cows in the legendary 
lore of the Irish, as, for example, in the story of Breasal Boi- 
dhiobhadh, a King of Ireland, a.m. 5001, whose cognomen was 
derived from bo, ‘‘ a cow,” and diobhadh, “ death,” on account of a 
great mortality of cows in his reign. We read in reference to 
this disaster, in the Annals of Clonmacnoies :— 

In his time there was such a morren of cows in this land as there were no more then 
left alive but one bull and heiffer in the whole kingdom, which bull and heiffer lived at 
a place called Gleann Sawasge. This glen is situated in the county of Kerry, in the 
parish of Templemoe, north-west of Kenmare, and near the valley of Glencarr, and it 
is still called Gleannsamhaisch—the Valley of the Heifer. The tradition is well 


remembered in the county, and they tell many wonderful stories of this bull and heifer, 
from which they maintain the whole race of Irish cows is descended. 


It has been imagined that Kerry, whose breed of cattle is 
especially distinctive, may have been the scene of this disaster. 
Further evidence in regard to breeds has been derived from a set 
of skulls of cattle which have been preserved in the National 
Museum, and of which Dr. Wilde observed, in a paper read before 
the Royal Irish Academy, that ‘the whole collection offers incon- 
testable proof that at a remote period Ireland possessed not only 
several varieties of cattle, but also breeds analogous to those most 
valued in England at the present day, and lately re-introduced 
into this country.” 

We were told at the Conference by Mr. Carroll, Superintendent 
of the Agricultural Department of National Education in Ireland, 
that Dr. Sullivan’s collection of O’Curry’s lectures on the manners 
and customs of the ancient Irish, assigns a prominent position to 
the cow in public estimation, that the value of milk was well under- 
stood in old times, as well as the use of butter. We are told 
that— 

Laws regulated the diet which should be set before visitors of distinction, as well as 


that of prisoners. The use of butter on certain days was prescribed, and it would 
appear that butter was considered not alone a luxury but also a valuable food. “The 
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class of food and attendance,” says Dr. Sullivan, ‘‘ which each man was entitled to was 
fixed by law in proportion to his rank, in the same way as his corpdire.” (“ Corpdire ” 
was the fine paid to a person for bodily injury to himself.) 

Fynes Moryson, writes in 1563, on the diet of the Irish, ‘‘ They feed most upon white- 
meats, and esteem for a great dainty sour curds, vulgarly called Bonachlabbe, and for 
this cause they watchfully keep their cows, and fight for them as for religion and life; 
and when they are almost starved, yet they will not kill a cow, except it be old and 
yield no milk, yet will they upon hunger in time of war open a vein of a cow and drink 
the blood.” He says, “ The greatest part of these calves they cast out to be eaten by 
the crowes and woolves, that themselves may have more abundance of milk.” Dr. 
Sullivan states that, “ Milk, besides being taken in its natural fresh state, and as 
skimmed milk, furnished butter, curds, and cheese. Butter, whilst abundant in summer, 
was preserved in small firkins or barrels for winter use, and for expeditions and feasts. 
Many of these vessels filled with butter are found in peat bogs, being altered into a hard, 
crystalline fat free from salt.” 


This, perhaps, is rather old-world lore. Passing on to the time 
of Arthur Young, that eminent authority did not fail to notice the 
excellence of Irish cows which produced, he assures us, more milk 
than those of this country, yielding from four to six pounds of 
butter per week, while any cow that gave less than eight quarts 
of milk daily would be rejected. As for the famous Kerry cows, 
which are now becoming so fashionable on account of their large 
production of rich milk and their small size—for you may tether 
them on a lawn, and house them in the smallest shed—he met 
with three specimens, kept by a Colonel Marlay, which yielded 
from the middle of May till the middle of September twenty-four 
pounds of butter per week. 

The dairy system in the great dairy district of the South of 
Ireland, at the time of Arthur Young’s visit, was the same as at 
present. Cows were let to dairymen at from 50s. to 70s. per 
cow for the season, and they were expected to give at least two 
gallons of milk daily. About an acre and a half of grass per 
cow was required for pasture. 

Passing on rapidly, we may here state that the value of the 
exports of butter from Ireland to England rose from £173,259 
in 1768 to £422,883 in 1825, when the extent of the traffic 
between the two countries ceased to be recorded. As to the 
possibilities of the future production the United Kingdom pro- 
duces at the present time 90,000 tons of butter, and consumes 
205,000 tons, or 13 lbs. per head of the population. Germany 
produces 160,000 tons and consumes 160,000 tons, or 8 lbs. per 
head. France produces 90,000 tons, and consumes 65,000 tons, 
or 4lbs. per head. Russia also produces 90,000 tons, and con- 
sumes 86,000 tons, or 2 lbs. per head. The consumption of 
Austria is identical with her production, viz. 88,000 tons, or 
5lbs. per head. Scandinavia consumes 11lbs. per head, and 
can spare for export 15,000 tons annually ; while Holland, con- 
suming 6 lbs. per head, can spare 36,000 tons a year. France, 
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‘Holland and Scandinavia are the countries that send us the 
greater part of the 115,000 tons of butter which are annually 
imported; while the United States and Canada furnish most of 
the balance, producing, as they do, 404,000 tons, and consuming 
374,000 tons. 

We offer these dry statistics for the purpose of showing the 
capabilities of our leading rivals in butter-making, and in order 
to make apparent the propriety of an improvement and exten- 
sion of our dairy industry, especially in Ireland, so that we 
may add 115,000 tons to our annual production and save 
£11,500,000 in the amount of our imports. 

At present the 1,418,726 milch cows in Ireland are entirely 
devoted to the making of butter and the supply of milk to the 
towns. Cheese-making has not been introduced, owing to the 
minute division of much of the land, and to the want of techni- 
cal knowledge. The cows in recent times have been very much 
mixed with those of English and Scotch blood, such as Ayrshires 
and Shorthorns; and nothing is now needed but care and persis- 
tence in selection, for the production of a magnificent breed of 
dairy cattle founded on our large varieties. But at present 
such useful work is suspended by the state of the country, and the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, which would have taken the 
lead in the encouragement of such work, has been compelled to 
abandon its exhibitions in various parts of the country, and is, in 
fact, about to retire from the field for want of support. The Kerry 
cattle, as a true breed of the country from which they are named, 
will always hold their own, as in every sense furnishing the best 
dairy cow for poor land. But although all attempts to improve 
the old stock by crossing have proved unavailing, they greatly need 
systematic and scientific breeding, with selection, for the purpose 
of establishing a uniform type and a true breed instead of the 
heterogeneous race which are found on the hills at present owned 
by stock farmers who are scarcely worthy of the name. 

It can easily be imagined that any large proportion of the Irish 
farmers are indifferent managers of stock and impossible butter- 
makers. In spite of evictions and emigration, and of various 
attempts to relieve congested districts of their surplus population, 
one-fifth of the holdings in Ireland are still under five acres. 
Speaking generally these small occupiers, bearing but a slight 
resemblance to any class called farmers in England, live in a state 
of chronic poverty, which a single bad season degrades into desti- 
tution. It has been said with truth that they are fonder of politics 
than of farming, and that they are experts on the question of land 
tenure, holding very advanced views. They are not, as a rule, 
industrious, and they are rarely cleanly, herded together as their 
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families are in the most primitive home-built houses, with peat. 
fires and pigs included in the menage. We will not say that these 
people are an incubus and cause of dire misfortune to their coun- 
try, but we do say that even if their capital sufficed they would 
still be totally unfit for carrying out the only industries that suit 
their soil and climate, which are stock-raising and butter-making. 

Winter dairying has been hitherto entirely neglected in Ireland, 
and in this direction a great deal might be done by a class of 
tenantry receptive of new ideas, and capable of carrying out sus- 
tained efforts of industry. On those larger farms comprised in 
the dairy district of the south of Ireland, the milk is set until the 
whole of the cream has risen, and sour or ripened cream is churned. 
In the north the opposite method of churning the whole of the milk 
has been adopted, probably on account of the ready sale for butter- 
milk. 

As to the improvements now in progress they are admirable and 
most creditable to those by whom they have been originated, but 
the extent of their adoption has been limited by those painful 
causes which have been already briefly noticed. An initial step 
was taken in 1879 when the Royal Agricultural Society sent a com- 
mission to investigate the dairying of the Continent, composed of 
Canon Bagot, and others, whose reports contained much valuable 
information. Under the auspices of the same society a working 
dairy was exhibited at Clonmel in 1880, when the improved systems. 
of butter-making were carried out in the presence of Irish agri- 
culturists by a German dairymaid. The Munster dairy school 
was founded in the same year by the Commissioners of National 
Education, after representations which were made by the Cork 
Agricultural Society, much to its honour, for this was the first 
dairy school established in the United Kingdom. 

At the International Dairy Show held in Dublin in 1882, the 
game work was carried on by lectures on dairying, and the exhibi- 
tion of a working dairy. Previously to this Canon Bagot had 
organized a travelling dairy which was sent to various stations by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and which did good service. A 
further step was taken two years since, when the Commissioners of 
National Education instituted a department for dairy instruction 
to young women at their agricultural establishment Glasnevin, 
near Dublin. The Creameries Association of Ireland, which has 
been established recently for the purpose of encouraging associated 
dairying, has already twelve dairies affiliated. Factories have also 
been started here and there for the purpose of mixing the butter of 
small farmers, on the continental system, for the sake of that 
uniformity of quality which merchants require. 

It must be admitted that much good work has been effected for 
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the education of the farmers. Among existing drawbacks must be 
mentioned the want of improved means of carrying butter by rail- 
way and steamboat. We should like to describe the farm at Glas- 
nevin, which furnished daily to the sittings of the conference at - 
Dublin a strong contingent of intelligent pupils, the sons of 
farmers. Still more interesting in some respects was our visit to 
the Munster Dairy School, with its large establishment and nume- 
rous dairymaids in training, and which furnished an excellent 
luncheon to the numerous visitors from England, and others, pre- 
pared by the pupils of the cookery class. But the limits of space 
forbid further details. 

We shall only add that the seeds of improvement already sown 
will bear fruit among all those farmers who cherish the rising 
crop, and thereby serve their country by extending her industry. 


Henry Eversuep. 


BURKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


I propose to add one more to the many expositions already made 
of the course taken by Burke in the crowning passage of his life 
and of European history in his century. This design may seem 
both superfluous and presumptuous. But I see no reason to 
apologize for it; the present enlightened age is not remarkable for 
the length of its memory: even a halting attempt to remind it of 
the reasons and motives that determined the conduct of our 
greatest political thinker at an extraordinary crisis may not be 
thrown away. In any case, such a reminder can hardly be held to- 
be inopportune—indeed, is never inopportune; Burke’s thoughts. 
are always in season, are of the order that ‘‘custom cannot 
stale.” 

My work is, however, one of exposition merely ; my only effort 
is to reach some degree of clearness regarding the exact meaning 
of Burke’s hostility to the French Revolution, the modes of thought 
and feeling, the moral and intellectual springs of action that ruled 
in Burke’s nature, and set him, almost from the first, in unrelenting 
antagonism to the movement. My primary aim, in fact, is not 
criticism ; is neither to justify nor to condemn; it is simply to get 
a good look at the subject, to gaze steadily at the chief workings, 
during the last seven years of their activity on earth, of one of the 
richest natures that have ever toiled in the cause of England and 
of humanity, until they consent to give up their secret—which 
they cheerfully do to anyone that honestly seeks for it. Burke's 
hatred of that master-movement of modernism, of that ruthless 
creature and creator of the mysterious force that critics name the 
modern spirit, for a time absorbed almost all his energies, ex- 
hausted his spirits, and, as some think, brought his life to a pre- 
mature close. There stands on record no historic example of a 
deeper-seated, more inveterate, more unappeasable, more illimitable 
rage. Very irrational, unphilosophic, and wrong-headed it all 
seems ; the emotion of the critical mind before it was once most 
touching ; certain critics still shake their heads over it, and bewail 
the waywardness of genius. One great authority not long ago 
read madness in it, but wisely thought it would be “displaying a 
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morbid curiosity to attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of 
so mighty a mind.”* Of its sanity, however, its entire reasonable- 
ness, even its obligatory force, Burke himself never had a doubt; 
to him the warfare of these seven years was absolutely of a piece 
with the warfare of the twenty-five that preceded, was but “one 
fight more, the best and the last.” In such a subject there is 
surely no lack of the larger elements of human interest. 

An earlier and well-known passage of Burke’s career so decidedly 
illustrates that side of his nature which revealed itself with such 
distinctness in his attitude towards the French Revolution, that it 
may be useful to glance at it first. I refer to his connexion with 
Bristol. His conduct during that connexion looks like a serious 
rehearsal, in a narrower field and on modester conditions, of the 
part he was to play in the most awful of all practical issues. 

Rather more than a hundred years ago, in October 1776, Burke 
stood for the first time on the Bristol hustings, having a few 
minutes before finished his sleepless drive of forty-four continuous 
hours from the little Yorkshire borough that had just gone through 
the formality of electing him; the honour, the “ awful situation,” 
as he called it, which he had been suddenly asked by the local 
Whig leaders to seek, being in his opinion one that justified unusual 
exertions. Though tardy in his arrival and even in his nomination, 
he gained the awful situation, beating his opponent at the poll, and 
on the petition that followed the election. But the alliance was 
hardly formed when the seeds of dissolution were sown. Burke 
and his new constituents were at issue from the first on a con- 
stitutional question that has not yet lost its importance; they 
deemed him bound to speak and vote in Parliament as they in- 
structed. He contended—and frankly told them his contention in 
his speech after the election—that he was under no such obligation, 
that he owed them not his industry only, but his judgment also; 
that he was member, not for Bristol only, but for the whole nation 
also ; that in the august image of Great Britain which met in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, ‘‘ not local purposes, nor local prejudices, ought 
to guide, but the general good, resulting from the general reason 
of the whole.” This boded ill for the harmony of the connexion ; 
and the sequel proved in strict keeping with the unpromising 
beginning. Burke found in Bristol a jealous and exacting task- 
mistress, Bristol found in Burke a too self-willed and broad- 
minded servant, most provokingly given to taking national and 
rational, instead of provincial and prejudiced views of public ques- 
tions, and, worst of all, to voting on these questions as reason and 
conscience dictated. Their judgments, therefore, often differed. 
Burke judged that justice and sound policy alike called for some 
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relaxation of the cruel and senseless legal bonds to which Irish 
industry and commercial enterprise had hitherto been condemned ; 
Bristol judged otherwise, and sent its members peremptory orders 
to oppose the measures of relief brought in by the Government. 
These orders Burke disobeyed. ‘‘I conformed,” he proudly said 
to his constituents afterwards, “‘to the instructions of truth and 
nature, and maintained your interest against your opinions with 
the constancy that became me.” Burke judged that justice and 
humanity alike called for some mitigation of the old savage law of 
debt, which turned English prisons into hells swarming with woe- 
stricken wretches guilty of the unpardonable crime of ill-success ; 
Bristol judged otherwise, and petitioned against, and directed its 
members to oppose, a very modest little Bill that Lord Beauchamp 
sought to carry with a view of abating the scandal. Again Burke 
spoke and voted as brain and heart, not as his constituents, 
prompted. Lastly, Burke judged that the time had come for 
relieving English Roman Catholics from the inhuman, insulting, 
and motiveless legal disabilities that cast a malignant shadow on 
the lives of many of England’s worthiest sons, and gave his hearty 
support to the measure for repealing the statute that had imposed 
them. But the slumbering furies of a degenerate Protestantism at 
once awoke, and lashed certain of Burke’s constituents into a rage 
against him that was not godlike; and this rage they treasured up 
and nursed in their hearts until the day of reckoning should come. 
For these sins against light and knowledge, when the day came, 
Bristol turned its back on the broadest-minded and manliest poli- 
tical thinker that has ever sat in Parliament, and put in his place 
some vanished shadow, who doubtless did not hold the dangerous 
doctrine that the voice of reason and justice was to be obeyed 
rather than the voice of his constituents. But Burke bore no 
grudge against his fickle supporters, and once more took the bye- 
way into the Commons which the little Yorkshire borough, on a 
hint from its magnanimous patron, again cheerfully threw open 
to him. 

For all that, humanity is under some obligation to Bristol on 
this occasion. To its choice of Burke and its dealings with Burke 
when chosen, we owe some half-dozen political speeches and letters 
that for solid value are, in their kind, unmatchable in our language 
except by other utterances of the same speaker and writer. This 
ample return that Burke made to his constituents was made, not 
to Bristol only, but to the world; for among his distinguishing 
characteristics was the singular incapacity of speaking or writing 
upon any question to any audience or correspondents, anything of 
merely limited or ephemeral interest, or—to borrow a later expres- 
sion of his own—of merely ‘ parochial importance.” Nothing of 
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his would consent to narrow its area of activity, or to die. Thus 
the Bristol of our great-grandfathers earned a renown that no 
other city has yet won—a renown that will last as long as the 
language. The only election speeches that have proved their right 
to a place in the front rank of English classics were spoken in the 
Bristol Guildhall ; the only letters to local officials to which the 
generations have sought, still seek, and will long continue to seek 
for light and strength, were addressed to Bristol sheriffs; the 
memory of Samuel Span, Esq., must continue long to belie his 
name. Preserved in the amber of Burke’s works, these names 
will live long. 

Here I have touched on what seems to me the most wonderful 
fact concerning Burke, the fact that bears unerring witness to the 
singularly exceptional, the almost transcendent character of his 
genius. Though a party-man, and too often an intemperate party- 
man, all his life, though having generally under his eye and in his 
heart the ordinary party-question of the hour, though usually 
longing for a party-triumph as the immediate goal of his desire, 


though seeming to his hearers to outstrip his peers only in party- ~ 


passion and the unmeasured violence of his denunciations, he could 
not lift his voice in Parliament or on the hustings, could not pen 
a pamphlet in the cause of his party, could not write a letter 
explanatory of a vote, without falling into a strain of thought and 
feeling, seemingly the mere natural effusion of the moment, that 
had not a perennial, universal element in it, springing direct from 
the centre, of force to enlighten, invigorate, and refresh the souls 
of men throughout the ages. To him it wasa destiny unshunnable 
as death to speak with the large thought of a born thinker, and 
with an equally large utterance, after a fashion of his own, in 
which he has never had an equal nor even an imitator. These 
kingdoms have given birth to a fair share of political philosophers 
and a fairer share of orators, both of undisputed excellence, but, 
besides Burke, to none that was both philosopher and orator, and 
supreme as both. Mr. Matthew Arnold quarrels with Goldsmith’s 
well-worn criticism of him, alleging that it is far from true that 
Burke “to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” I hold, 
however, that Goldsmith was right, and yet that Mr. Arnold is 
not wrong; and that the special character and full grandeur of 
Burke’s genius may best be seen in the reconciliation of these 
apparent contradictions. Regarded from the outside, Burke’s public 
career was one of almost unbroken and single-minded devotion to the 
cause of party; for twenty-five years he lavished the whole wealth 
of his nature on the service of party; he seemed never to grow 
weary of straining his throat to persuade the Tommy Townshends 
of the day to lend him their votes; in that part of the volume of 
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his works which precede his writings on the Revolution hardly an 
utterance may be found which had not party feeling as its imme- 
diate motive, and did not reach forward to party ends. But 
through all a potent force was constantly working; the higher 
intellect, the larger soul, the more human heart, were asserting 
themselves ; the insuppressible element in him that belonged to 
the Universe and the Future, kept perpetually bursting through 
the external crust of what belonged merely to party connexion 
and the present ; in fact, while Burke the Whig was storming, per- 
orating, hurling sarcasm, scorn, defiance at the Right Honourable 
Gentleman on the floor, or the Noble Lord in the Blue Ribbon, 
rising and sinking through all the moods in the scale of eloquence, 
Burke the Immortal was calmly shaping the glorious thoughts that 
enrich the understanding and animate the soul. Under Burke 
the Whig men, even men of intellect and sensibility, fell asleep, 
while they thumbed the works of Burke the Immortal to rags. 
Burke undoubtedly did give up his entire energies to party, but as. 
undoubtedly these energies proved themselves in the consequence 
to have been meant for mankind. At all events mankind has 
them, and will be slow to part with them. 

In this respect it is, perhaps, not altogether fanciful to trace a 
resemblance between Burke and Shakespeare. The Globe Theatre, 
the pleasure of the pleasure-seekers that assembled there, his own 
worldly interests and those of his fellows—these and such-like 
things formed the conditions under which Shakespeare wrote ; the 
first longing of his heart was to make plays that would fill the 
house, bring grist to the mill, wealth and the consideration that 
comes from wealth to himself. But the miraculous power that 
dwelt in the man, his countless gifts and inborn graces, the sum, 
in fact, of those mysterious faculties that men call the genius of 
Shakespeare, were busy doing their work in everything he did; and 
while he was painfully toiling in ‘‘ the forge and working-house of 
thought,” hammering out quips and conceits and verbal quibbles 
that might tickle the fancies of the wits, or blowing out swelling 
bombast that might gratify the ears of the groundlings, they—these 
mystic creative forces—were insensibly moulding his material into 
deathless dramas, beautiful works of art, were making the obscure 
London playwright ‘“‘immortal in his own despite.” Shakespeare’s 
greatness lies in this, that, while consciously writing for the Globe 
Theatre, and with homely though not ignoble aims, he was led, 
perhaps unconsciously, at most half-consciously, into writing for 
the Universe also. Now the Whig Party and the House of Com- 
mons were Burke’s Globe Theatre; to forward the interests of his 
connexion, in which his own were included, to harass and damage 
his political foes, to hasten the happy day of Tory defeat and Whig 
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accession to office, were his primary objects; and to the gaining of 
these he bent the full might of his matchless powers. But by the 
operation of the Universal genius within him, to which the Whig 
Party was but a section of humanity and the existing generation 
but one of a long series of generations stretching back into the dim 
past and forward into the dark future, the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents, the speeches on Conciliation with America, 
Economical Reform, The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, his great Bristol 
speech, even the Letters on a Regicide Peace, issued from his lips 
or study as classic compositions, weighty with thought, rich in 
world-wisdom, not unworthy of as high a place among their kind 
as Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and the Tempest were among theirs. 
Burke spoke often to dull, if not deaf, ears in his own time ; but his 
real hearers have proved to be those on whose ears his voice never 
fell. 
Burke’s work in his Whig harness, however, was not thrown 
away; far from it. We have no reason to deplore his eager pur- 
suit of political distinction, or to be jealous of “the Saviles, the 
Dowdeswells, the Wentworths, the Bentincks,” for their apparent 
monopoly of a life that belonged to mankind. Just the reverse is 
the case; we have reason to be glad of it. Not only was Burke 
thereby enabled to do more than one splendid stroke of work in 
practical legislation, and for the general good, but also half, per- 
haps more than half, the value of the immortal part of him is due 
to his knowledge and experience of practical politics, to his perfect 
mastery of those politics in all their details. A close and accu- 
rate observer, as well as an untiring student, he had gained a 
familiarity with the vast and complicated working of the State 
machine, from its very pulse to its commonest outward manifesta- 
tions, had more than once presided in one of its departments, and 
shown an aptitude for the management of public business without 
parallel before or since in a man of radically speculative genius. 
His, therefore, was no purely speculative genius; in his highest 
flights of thought and imagination his eye never strayed from the 
busy, bustling, but to him undistracting, work of public life and 
action; seldom did his feet lose their hold on the firm earth. 
Had Burke never been drawn into active politics, or been drawn 
into them before letters had won a goodly share of his allegiance, 
he could not have failed to develop into a mere political philo- 
sopher with a restless, insatiable brain, an unchecked imagination, 
and an imperfect sense of the impossible, or a mere statesman of 
the passing generation, a brilliant debater, an efficient adminis- 
trator, a popular orator, a spirit of the storm in Parliament and 
the country, in a word must have grown into a William Godwin 
or a Charles Fox. Not only was he both “of an age and for all 
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time,” but he also could not have been so effectually “ for all 
time” had he not been “‘ of an age” as well. 

Burke “is so great,” says Mr. M. Arnold, “ because, almost 
alone in England, he brings thought to bear on politics, saturates 
politics with thought.” Here, again, I venture to be imperfectly 
satisfied with a judgment of the great critic’s. Undoubtedly, Burke 
was great because of the fact stated, but not so great; his habitual 
saturation of politics with thought does not explain the full 
measure of his greatness, leaves still a considerable complement 
to be accounted for, does not rise to the height of the argument. 
Men of genius have, I think, lived in England as rich in political 
thought as he, who have missed Burke’s greatness. Burke is so 
great, I take it, because in him, alone of British men, we have strong, 
manly, liberal thought, and strong, manly, liberal feeling com- 
bined ; have a wealth of intellect and a wealth of generous emotion 
blended in the closest of possible unions. It is not altogether that 
his intellectual part and his moral part grew and laboured side 
by side on equal terms, that head and heart always moved to- 
gether by a kind of pre-established harmony ; it is something more 
than either. It is that in him the thinking faculty and the 
emotional force formed a single irresistible energy, have united 
into a sort of spiritually-chemical compound; in any case—to 
use Coleridge’s word—“ interpenetrate ” each other. Like Joubert, 
Burke had a “very headstrong heart and a very loving head” ; 
his most passionate passages are laden with thought, his most 
thoughtful are warm with generous passion. I might go farther 
and say, that the various simples whose aggregate made Burke’s 
spiritual endowment, had become fused together into a single, 
grand master-virtue ; at any rate, the orderly array of his manifold 
powers went to war against wickedness, stupidity, and bigotry, 
with a singleness of aim, a concentrated vigour, and a precision 
that could come only from a single life animating them all. It is 
this fact that gives elevation of sentiment and tone to Burke’s 
nature. Whatever he touched became at once gilded with a 
winning glow; he approached the most vulgar concerns of politics 
in the spirit of religion. ‘In the way that men call party, I 
worship the constitution of your fathers,” he wrote to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol; and men love to repeat the words, and gather strength 
from them still. Him no curiously-cut and curiously-finished, no 
lifeless definition of the State will satisfy; the energy of a moving 
passion must be shot through it, and make it a living thing for 
men. ‘The State is not a partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence, of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all science, a partnership in all 
art, a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
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ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many genera- 
tions, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, and 
those who are to be born.” Some of us hear now and then of a 
thing called historical perspective; but Burke alone, who never 
heard of it, can define it in words that stick to one. Itis “ that 
elevation of thought which places centuries under our eye, and 
brings things to the true point of comparison, which obscures 
little names and effaces the colours of little parties, and to which 
nothing can ascend but the spirit and moral quality of human 
actions.” His works are sown thick with examples; these few 
have, I hope, adequately illustrated my meaning. Burke was him- 
self conscious of this exceeding sensibility. ‘‘It is a subject,” he 
once wrote of a passing question, ‘‘on which I have often reflected, 
and never reflected without feeling from it.” When Francis told 
him that his high-pitched eloquence about the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette was ‘‘pure foppery,” ‘‘I tell you again,” wrote Burke 
in reply, ‘that the recollection of the manner in which I saw the 
Queen of France in 1774, and the contrast between that brilliancy 
and beauty and the prostrate homage of a nation to her, and the 
abominable scene of 1789 which I was describing, did draw tears 
from my eyes, and wetted my paper.” This, then, would seem to 
be the true source of Burke’s greatness, the secret of his con- 
tinuous sway over the minds of men. Other great speakers have 
had it in them to steep in feeling their “strenuous, direct, high- 
spirited talent of oratory,’’ supposed to be exclusively characteristic 
of our race, and thereby to conquer the applause alike of listening 
senates and of popular audiences ; but the kindling spirit of their 
eloquence has died away with men’s interest in its subject, and a 
stagnant pool of rhetoric alone remains. Other great writers on 
politics have thought deeply, reasoned logically, and speculated 
brilliantly ; but, lacking that wide human interest, that large capa- 
city of feeling, that broad practical knowledge, that come only to 
great natures from contact with great affairs, they either do not 
move at all, or move the men that move the world. But in Burke 
the two capacities inseparably co-exist; and the result is that his 
speeches—the remark is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s—‘ are the only 
English speeches which may still be read with profit when the 
hearer and the speaker have long been turned to dust.” 

At this point I am again tempted into the slippery ways of - 
paradox. It was Coleridge’s opinion that Burke “ rarely showed 
all his powers unless when he was in a passion”; and it was also 
Coleridge’s opinion that “in his writings the germs of almost all 
political truths might be found.” If this view be correct, passion 
did for Burke what he himself says “ strong passions” often do 
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for men, ‘‘ awaken the faculties. They allow not a particle of the 
man to be lost.” My paradox is, that in his case passion sharpened 
and extended his vision, made him see clearer, and see farther 
than his calmer mood; that which usually dims, and sometimes 
blinds the inward eye, purged his. Perhaps his passion was but 
the boundless interest that he took in everything that concerned 
mankind, was the passion of humanity, putting an intense strain 
on all his nobler faculties, and so working them up to a pitch of 
efficiency little short of prodigious. His writings on the French 
Revolution are instinct with a passion that is always transcendent, 
often, too often, furious, once or twice even convulsive, a passion 
to which I know no parallel save one in our literature, that of 
the Latter Day Pamphlets. Yet in no other English writings are 
there found so many indisputable proofs of extensive, correct, and 
even minute foresight ; his conception of the movement may have 
been false, and was certainly inadequate ; but the almost unerring 
power that he shows of foretelling many of its immediate, and not 
a few of its remotive consequences, is extremely startling. We 
shall have a few examples of it shortly. It is true, painfully true, 
that this passion of Burkes often became his master, and swept 
him headlong into deplorable extravagances of thought and speech. 
Hence those numerous passages in this group of his works, that 
shock most readers, irritate some, and sadden others, passages 
that the ungovernable rage of the moment have stamped with all 
the faults of violence, injustice, and bad taste. For Burke’s faults 
—and he had many—are all faults of excess; his passionate 
sensibility had a trick of swiftly passing into an exceeding fiery 
temper, under whose influence he lost for a moment all sense of 
propriety and played fantastic tricks that made the irreverent scoff 
and the judicious grieve. 

Burke’s bearing towards the movement in France that a few 
months after it received its official impulse became the Great 
Revolution, had something distinctive in it almost from the first. 
An unflinching and zealous Whig all his life, a vehement champion 
of the Americans throughout their Revolution, a vigilant guardian 
of the cause of Liberty everywhere, and an active reformer, he 
would seem to have given this movement a cold welcome into the 
political world, to have looked at it askance and with a questioning 
air even at the outset. His heart certainly did not go out towards 
it as the hearts of the other great Whigs did; instead of sympa- 
thising with it he observed it curiously; ‘the thing,” he wrote 
to a friend in August, 1789, ‘‘ has somewhat in it paradoxical and 
mysterious . . . the progress of the whole affair is one of the most 
curious matters for speculation that ever was exhibited.’”’ Then 
came misgivings; he began to watch the thing narrowly and 
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nervously ; and long before it had disclosed its special character 
to others, he came to the conclusion regarding it that all the world 
has long known. Not only did he lose all faith in it, but he 
conceived a hatred of it that gave him no rest, and drove him 
into a warfare against it that ceased only with his latest breath. 
His wrath was fed by various streams of feeling, contempt and 
horror, disgust and terror, sorrow because of the deluge of woes 
that he saw about to burst over the world from this single source, a 
pervading sense of the scandal that “the red fool fury of the 
Seine” was bringing on the cause he loved. To his political 
friends his conduct was inscrutable and alarming; while their 
hearts swelled with enthusiasm, and they proclaimed their assur- 
ance of the infinite promise that lay in the movement for France 
and Europe, glorifying it in Parliament whenever the rules of 
debate permitted, he declared in reply that “he would spend 
his last breath, and the last drop of his blood, he would quit his 
best friends, and join his worst enemies, to oppose the least tittle 
of such a spirit or such an example in England.” This was early 
in 1790, when his great book was yet unpublished. And for a 
year or two after this he stood utterly alone ; not one even of the 
Tory leaders shared in his convictions. There is indeed a striking 
and most instructive contrast between the feelings that the Revo- 
lution excited in Burke, the way-worn statesman and veteran, 
thinker, whose whole life, as he was once stung into boasting 
had been a struggle for the liberty of others, and those of the 
budding philosophers and poets—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 
—who were eagerly looking forward to a wider and more animated 
life spent in the same ennobling service. They found it “ bliss 
in that dawn to be alive,” and “very heaven to be young.” 
** Alas!” moaned Burke, “‘ the few of us who have protracted life 
in any measure near to the extreme limits of our short period, 
have been condemned to see strange things, new systems of policy, 
new principles, and not only new men, but what might appear a 
new species of men.” Yet in a few years every one of these spirits 
of the dawn had been sucked into the whirlpool of Toryism; and 
in the Tory faith they all died. 

The story of his secession from the Whig ranks and solemn 
renunciation before Parliament of his allegiance to the leader that 
he had often led, has been told a hundred times; and I will spare 
my readers its recital. His conduct in thus severing himself from 
a party with whose traditional principles he was in perfect agree- 
ment, only because he had a different opinion from its other 
leaders about the affairs of a neighbouring country, had few 
defenders then, and has many assailants still, and undoubtedly it 
was in the consequence the signal—some say the cause—of a long 
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succession of disasters and humiliations to the Whigs. But to 
Burke the French Revolution was the most momentous question 
for European, and therefore for English, statesmen that had 
arisen for ages, a question that for a generation at least would 
make all other questions of little account; for English statesmen 
to misinterpret it, to choose the wrong road in dealing with it, 
might, in his opinion, mean a train of political and social con- 
vulsions, calamities, horrors, such as England had not suffered 
since she became a civilized nation. The thing in the speeches 
of Fox and Sheridan that pained and alarmed him most, was the 
insinuation, if not actual assertion, that it might be well for 
England to copy the new French fashions in some points. That 
French Constitution, which proved to be only the first in what 
Charles Lamb would call a quarter of a mile of constitutions—the 
one that wouldn’t march—Fox pronounced ‘‘the most stupendous 
and glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity in any time and country”; and 
Burke, who regarded this imposing structure as the perfection 
of human wnwisdom, was aghast at his friend’s words. To act 
with a party whose leaders held opinions that he felt to be fatal 
seemed impossible; and he abandoned it, retiring not long after 
from Parliament also. His last advice to his old pupil and chief, 
who freely owned that he had been instructed more by him than by 
all other men and books put together—who had, in fact, ‘‘ learned 
his great language, caught his clear accents””—was ‘‘ Fly from the 
French Constitution.” To Burke, this Constitution was the poli- 
tical wrath to come. 

This passage in Burke’s life repeats in some of its features, but 
in connexion with a vastly wider range of interests, his experience 
at Bristol; and we are under a similar obligation to the causes 
that led to it. There is, however, this difference between our 
gains from the earlier, and those from the later source, that the 
latter belong almost exclusively to literature in its strictest form, 
consist of Reflections, Thoughts, Appeals, Considerations, Letters, 
and such like: his audience is no longer Parliament and his party 
only, but Britain and Europe. But, whether it be with pen or lips, 
Burke always speaks, is always a voice. We do not read him, we 
listen to him ; it is curious that all his writings of the Revolution 
group, save one or two of secondary value, are addressed to real 
persons, there would seem to have been a stimulus for him in even 
the imagined presence of a hearer. Hence comes, perhaps, the 
moving, kindling, pulsatory power that informs these; hence, too, 
perhaps, the grand roll and swell, the sustained volume as well 
as penetrating intensity of eloquence that characterize them. 
From no prose works of English growth have come forth so many 
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-of those utterances that peal through the souls of men from gene- 
ration to generation. Throughout these writings reigns a single 
tyrannous conviction, that this French Revolution was “a vast, 
tremendous, unformed spectre,” and that it had arisen in a guise 
far more terrific than any which had yet overpowered the imagina- 
tion and subdued the fortitude of men; throughout them rings 
one dominant note, the note of undying hatred and enmity, a note 
that at times becomes almost a hiss of concentrated scorn and 
defiance, which says as plainly as words can say, ‘‘ Here, ye raging 
and blustering Anarchic Powers, is one son of order whom you 
will never bend to your will, who will fight against you as long as 
his fingers can hold a pen.” 

These writings begin with arraigning the Revolution at the 
judgment-bar of civilized mankind as proceeding upon false and 
fatal principles; they end with an impassioned protest against 
England making peace with the Anarchic Powers until the objects 
of the war had been fully gained. So fierce and unrelenting is the 
spirit that rages in this last of his works that once at least it made 
Mr. Buckle’s flesh creep; it contains a sentence which this 
historian, who goes very near idolatry in his admiration of its 
writer, stigmatizes as “‘a horrible sentence, perhaps the most 
horrible ever penned by an English politician.” This horror of 
Mr. Buckle’s, though, in my opinion, without fair warrant, is signi- 
ficant of the character of the work. The explanation of this un- 
welcome temper and conduct in a much-loved statesman Mr. Buckle 
found in a diseased condition of Burke’s brain. ‘It would be 
affectation,” he said, ‘‘to deny that . . . during the last few years 
-of his life the feelings of Burke finally o’ermastered his reason ; 
the balance tottered; the proportions of that gigantic intellect 
were disturbed.” Buckle’s case is stronger than he seems himself 
to have suspected ; there are more convincing proofs of it than that 
“it is certain,” “is evident,” that one Member of Parliament 
‘hinted at Burke’s madness, even in his presence,” that another 
reports him as having “‘ finished his wild speech in a manner next 
to madness,” that he denounced the Republic and its leaders with 
unmeasured violence, and never wearied of pelting them with 
words and phrases of furious abuse. There is the unimpeach- 
able testimony of Citizen Lasource, who warmed his imagination 
with a vision of that glorious coming day when “that Orestes of 
the British Parliament, that madman Burke,”’ would first “ be laid 
prostrate before the altar of Liberty,” and then ‘‘ mount the scaffold 
that awaits him.” There is the equally unimpeachable testimony 
-of the whisper that stole through the clubs that he was often seen 
going about his Beaconsfield farm kissing his horses and hugging 
his cows. Notwithstanding these weighty proofs, however, I for 
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one am still unconvineed. If Burke were mad when he wrote the 
Letter to a Noble Lord, one would not mind having a touch of his 
disease ; if he were mad when he called Robespierre an “ execrable 
villain,” he was madder when he called Warren Hastings a 
“‘ swindling Macenas.” If an excessive indulgence in the luxury of 
abusing the upholders of hated opinions be a mark of madness, most 
men of genius have been mad at times. In any case, Burke's lucid 
intervals are so numerous, so prolonged, and so inspiriting, that 
we only regret, and readily forgive, his relapses into his normal 
state. 

It may be that there was a touch of fanaticism in Burke. It is. 
a sharp saying of Macaulay’s, that he chose his side like a fanatic 
and defended it like a philosopher. To my mind, it would be 
nearer, yet still a good way from, the truth to say that he chose his 
side like a philosopher and defended it like a fanatic. But after 
all, what open-minded man, what honest thinker, ever chooses his. 
side? In all the great crises of life at least, it is his side that 
chooses him. His side has been determined from the first by con- 
ditions that dictate and will be obeyed; the so-called choosing is. 
merely the process whereby the imperious dictator works his will. 
This, I suspect, is the true explanation of the attitude towards the 
French Revolution that his political friends, somewhat to their 
surprise, found Burke firmly planted in while that movement had 
hardly yet got under weigh. I am disposed to agree with his own 
contention, that his public career, from the day he entered Parlia- 
ment to the day he left it, was substantially consistent, that he was 
as good a Whig when he wrote his famous vindication of the 
pension he accepted from the Crown as when he wrote the Present 
Discontents, and that his course in throwing the weight of his voice: 
and pen into the scale against the Revolution, was not only in 
entire harmony with the principles of his whole life hitherto, but 
already determined by the strength of his attachment to those 
principles. I think that had there been among his contemporaries 
another man of equal honesty, sagacity, penetration, power and 
depth of feeling—in a word, another Burke—who had made him 
his study as much as he made politics and society in the past and 
present his, he—this other Burke—would have been able to foretell 
that our Burke would be an irreconcilable enemy of such a move- 
ment as the French Revolution, and the most uncompromising 
antagonist of its friends, even if some of these had been the dearest 
among his own. A clear-sighted student, who had the intellectual 
conscience to fix his attention exclusively on the essentials of a 
political creed, would be able, I am convinced, to trace an unbroken 
continuity of fundamental doctrine throughout Burke’s works from 
his earliest to his latest. And the reason why his wrath was. 
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kindled into a flame of seven-fold intensity against the French 
Revolution was, that it struck at the heart of his system of political 
belief; if its principles and ideas were sound, then the faith he 
had clung to and preached his whole life, was a fond imagination, 
a body of mischievous error. 

The fundamental article of Burke’s creed as a statesman was 
that the science of Government—which he defines as “a con- 
trivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants ”—was 
an experimental science, that semi-civilized and civilized man- 
kind had been for long engaged in making, however unwillingly 
and unwittingly, the experiments necessary to the ascertaining 
and establishment of its principles, that human history was a 
record of the successes and failures of these; and that it was 
the part of practical wisdom to read these aright, and draw from 
them the guiding light indispensable to the management of State 
affairs. Experience is the word that strikes the key-note of Burke’s 
political philosophy ; to him experience was a judge from whose 
decision there was no appeal; “the solid test of long experience " 
was the nearest possible approach to an unerring guide through 
the intricacies of human affairs vouchsafed to man; he speaks as 
scornfully of those who “ consulted their invention and rejected 
their experience”’ in dealing with the American question in 1774, 
who remained unconvinced when ‘experience had given judg- 
ment,” as of those later objects of his abhorrence, the French 
regenerators of society on abstract principles, who, he tells us, 
had “a certain inward fanatical assurance on all subjects, and 
who wholly abjured the errors and heresies of experience and 
observation.” Every political system that had grown up in a 
nation was an embodiment of the experience of countless genera- 
tions; the Constitution of the English People, for instance, was 
an expression of the practical genius of that people, working 
patiently for more than a thousand years, feeling its way towards. 
a destiny of its own, and in its course not only unfolding certain 
vital principles, but also taking into its substance such new 
material as altered circumstances had made necessary to its. 
expansion or continued vigour, and throwing off whatever had 
become obsolete and harmful. This Constitution was the tale of 
the experience of the English nation; and he who would play the 
part of State-Reformer in England must be very careful to read 
it aright. And quite as strong. an obligation, he was persuaded, 
lay on those who would essay the far more difficult task of State- 
reform in France; the fact that France had grown great and 
developed an unconquerable strength under a particular kind of 
Government he regarded as an unanswerable argument in favour 
of there being something of special value in its long-tried political 
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system, something in harmony with the national character and 
adapted to the national wants, something that it would take 
generations to fittingly replace, which, therefore, in all systems of 
reform, however searching, it would be of vital importance to 
preserve. Burke’s thoughts on this momentous question were in 
substance the same as those of Carlyle, though cast in a different 
mould, and finding a different, but still energetic, mode of utter- 
ance. Like his crabbed successor he looked upon the history of 
any great nation as a revelation of the principles and laws of 
action essential to the wise guidance of that nation, its records 
as the treasury of its hoarded experience, its fundamental insti- 
tutions as the product of that experience. He would certainly 
have demurred to some things in Carlyle’s language, but would 
as certainly have found himself in complete accord with such a 
sentiment as this :—‘ The History of a nation is the Bible of the 
nation ; what part of it they have laid to heart and do practically 
know for truth, is the available Bible they have.” Or as this: 
“There is no Biography of a man, much less any History or 
Biography of a nation, but wraps in it a message out of Heaven, 
addressed to the hearing ear or the not hearing.” But for a 
naked, undiluted expression of the sentiment it would not be easy 
to beat Bacon’s: ‘‘The Counsels to which Time is not called, 
Time will not ratify.” It was, therefore, not merely a leading 
principle with Burke, but an imperative duty, which a statesman 
could neglect only at a dreadful cost to his nation, to make use 
of existing materials in all reformations of the State. 

This we may call the rational basis of that deep reverence for 
antiquity which filled Burke's soul as men’s souls are filled with 
the fervour of a cherished religious belief, which was to him 
almost the “article of a standing or falling State.” In words that 
remind one of the well-known but not always understood French 
saying, he told his countrymen that he was “obliged, by an in- 
finitely overbalancing weight of authority, to prefer the collected 
wisdom of ages to the abilities of any two men living ”’—even if 
those two were Pitt and Fox. It is the basis of his favourite 
doctrine of prescription, and of the sacredness of all rights that 
rested thereon, “‘ which, through long usage, mellows into legality 
Governments that were violent in their commencement.” It is the 
basis of the tenderness which he shows for even the faulty parts 
of the Constitution, which he exhorts us ‘to improve with zeal, 
but with fear”; for it was his opinion that ‘the very defects of 
a political system may tend to its stability, because they are 
agreeable to its nature.” It is the basis of his assertion that ‘‘ the 
State is a perpetual succession,” and that “‘the greatest of all 
evils in a State is a blind and furious spirit of innovation under 
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the name of Reform.” It is the basis of his conviction of the 
enormous value of prejudices to a people ; he held that so far from 
these being condemnable as clogging the State’s advance towards 
perfection, they were absolutely essential to that advance, that 
the well-being and steady growth of a nation depended on the 
transmission from generation to generation of a good solid stock 
of inherited prejudices, that a nation which had disencumbered 
itself of every traditional prejudice, fixing an impassable gulf 
between its present and its past, would soon find itself in a welter 
of confusion from which time and dear-bought experience alone 
could rescue it. For prejudices, he thought, contain a latent 
wisdom which was the uniformly continued sense of mankind, 
which human sagacity could not be better employed than in dis- 
covering; prejudices, rightly considered, were ‘the general bank 
and capital of all nations and of ages.” It is the basis, too, of his 
refusal to reprobate any form of Government merely upon abstract 
principles, of his admission that there are “situations in which 
the purely democratic form will become necessary, and that there 
may be some where it would be clearly desirable.” And it is the 
basis of his abhorrence and dread of systems, political mechanisms 
manufactured by human ingenuity out of materials supplied solely 
by itself. 

From this radical rule of Faith necessarily sprang an aversion 
to abstract reasonings in politics, to which he gave repeated ex- 
pression years before the beginning of the Revolution. Through- 
out his career few things were surer to put him in a passion than 
the advocacy in Parliament of a policy upon general principles ; he 
never could listen with patience to any argument that was based 
on a priori grounds. He hated the very sound of metaphysical 
distinctions, he once declared in Parliament, as well as that “a resort 
to abstract ideas of right, to mere general theories of government, 
was, in the circumstances then present, no better than arrant 
trifling.” He told the sheriffs of Bristol that “‘one sure symptom 
of an ill-conducted state was the propensity of the people to resort 
to theories.” Subtle deductions, sweeping generalizations thrown 
out like nets in which the most dexterous practical politicians, 
however nimbly they skipped, might find themselves caught, he 
brushed contemptuously aside as idle, yet perilous, frivolities that 
impudently tried to win the notice of men absorbed in the task of 
shaping the policy of a great nation in the presence of pressing 
public questions, on which a false step might bring death or ruin 
to thousands. To the intrusion of philosophers into practical poli- 
tics he had always a special dislike; and his opinion of meta- 
physical statesmen—Condorcet, for instance—is conveyed in one 
terrible sentence, which, let us hope, he wrote in his haste: 
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“‘ Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphysician.” 

This attempt to indicate—for it is nothing more—one or two of 
the essential articles of Burke’s political creed will perhaps be 
sufficient, in spite of its imperfect expression, to show that Burke’s 
enmity to the Revolution was no mere caprice, was an inevitable 
thing, a kind of Fate. His principles were the breath of his in- 
tellectual and moral being; no saint or martyr ever lived or died 
with a firmer persuasion of the saving efficacy of his religious 
faith, than Burke had of the saving efficacy of his political. The 
political salvation of a people at any important turning-point of its 
destiny, depended on the observance of the rules of this faith ; should 
this people, on such an occasion, reject its experience and consult 
its invention, it could not fail to do incalculable mischief to itself 
and others. Now this was precisely what France did in its terrible 
Revolution ; it put itself unreservedly in the hands of men who 
denied everything that Burke affirmed, and affirmed everything 
that Burke denied ; it spurned away from it as a pernicious thing 
that inheritance from the past which, along with much that was 
evil and not a little that was vile, contained that experience of 
ages which, in Burke’s eyes, was of such priceless value to them, 
and never so distinctly priceless as at the dread moment when a 
thorough purgation of the whole state system had been decided to 
be necessary ; it tore itself away with one demoniac wrench from 
its whole past, set all its energies to work, and brought into play 
all its vigilance, that it might carry into the new order it had 
planned not even the most paltry detail of the old. In De Tocque- 
ville’s words, ‘‘ The French people submitted themselves to every 
species of constraint in order to fashion themselves otherwise than 
their fathers were; they neglected nothing that could efface their 
identity.” They acted as if their entire history hitherto had been 
one gigantic blunder and crime without a single redeeming feature 
that was worth preserving; they proscribed the most colourless 
terms that reminded them of their former condition ; for a time it 
was torture to French ears to hear these. The Revolution was 
therefore a process of destruction without example in human 
history for swiftness and finish; not one stone was left upon 
another in the whole fabric of society. As Taine puts it, it was 
not a revolution, but a dissolution; or, in Burke’s more eloquent 
language, “a decomposition of the whole civil and political mass 
for the purpose of originating a civil order out of the first elements 
of society.” It was chaos come again. The men of the Revolution 
‘chose to act as if they had never been moulded into civil society, 
and had everything to begin anew.” Burke did not live when 
genius, not incorrectly perhaps, gave fine names to this operation, 
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calling it a Phoenix fire-consummation, the death-birth of a world, 
and other grandeurs of expression ; but if he had, they would not 
one whit have abated his horror and indignation. He looked upon 
it as a Medea’s cauldron process, or rather as the action of the 
Chinaman who slays himself in California in the confident assu- 
rance that he will instantaneously find himself at his native home 
in the Flowery Land; and the men—the miscellany of country 
lawyers, country doctors, and country magistrates, that formed the 
third estate in the National Assembly—an impious parricidal band 
who were leading France straight into “a horrid medley of mad- 
ness, vice, impiety, and crime.” The necessity for great changes 
he did not deny ; admitted, too, that good would come out of the 
dreadful evils he saw and the more dreadful he foresaw, but main- 
tained with characteristic vehemence that patience would accom- 
plish more than force, and that the regenerators of France were 
exacting from their countrymen and themselves the highest possible 
price, the uttermost farthing, for the benefits gained. He com- 
pared these to a man who sets his house on fire because his fingers 
are frost-bitten—for as yet Elia was not—seems to think them like 
Sylla’s husbandman, who burned his only toga because it held 
certain vermin that troubled him. He moreover declared that 
“men had no right to deal out measureless evils to the present 
generation that future ones may benefit.” 

And the men that set France on the pyre, the principles on 
which they wrought, the new Phenix that they hoped to cun- 
ningly substitute in place of the old, and the character of the 
phantom Pheenix itselfi—how Burke’s gorge rose when he saw such 
men and such things intruded into practical politics at such an 
awful moment, and with such a trust committed to them. Among 
the first the most active spirits were abstract philosophers, meta- 
physicians, dreamers, generalizers of maxims of natural law, 
builders of systems, despisers of antiquity, daring speculators 
into the origin of society, with as absolute a confidence in their 
own ability to regenerate France as without experience in affairs, 
men whom Burke described as “carried with such a headlong rage 
towards every desperate trial that they would sacrifice the whole 
human race to the slightest of their experiments,” and who cer- 
tainly soon did strange work, work that converted for a time the 
sacred city of civilization into a Coomassie, and France into a land 
peopled by mere Furies. Upon the pernicious influence of these 
men the judgment of De Tocqueville is not materially different 
from Burke’s, however different may be the temper in which it is 
given. The principles on which their action proceeded were of the 
kind that Burke had always detested, principles deduced from 
the myriad speculations of a speculative age—harmless, perhaps 
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stimulating, so long as they remained speculations—from airy 
abstractions woven out of native material by subtle brains that 
despised the ancient permanent sense of mankind, had faith only 
in all-victorious analysis, in individual reason, and had a fatal 
desire, peculiar, we are told, to the French character, to see their 
great ideas triumphant in practice. And as for their Phoenix of a 
Constitution, with its symmetry, its exquisitely proportioned parts, 
its graceful lines, its nice adjustments, so beautiful in the world. 
of ideas, so helpless anywhere else, Burke’s contempt for it as a 
thing constructed on a basis of metaphysics, geometry, and arith- 
metic, without any reference to ‘‘ anything moral or anything politic, 
anything that relates to the concerns, the actions, the passions, the 
interests of men,” was unbounded. Yet it was, though the first, 
the most highly-finished piece of mechanism turned out of the 
workshop of the indefatigable Constitution-builder of the time, the 
Abbe Siéyés. Its only defect was that it would not march ; and it 
had to give place to a succession of other Pheenixes, all of exquisite 
workmanship, and mostly from the same works. The only thing, 
Burke said, that could give it a chance of success was that its 
frame-work should also ‘‘ make a revolution in nature and provide 
a new constitution for the human mind.” 

There were many other things in the conduct of the makers of 
the Revolution that Burke regarded as mistakes so calamitous as. 
to be crimes ; but no space is left even to enumerate them. The 
childish impatience that they showed, their seeking to do in a year 
or two, at most, the work of as many generations—their attempt- 
ing, in fact, to clear at a single bound the broad space that 
separated the old from the new age—seemed to him an ominous 
characteristic. But the master motive of this antagonism would 
seem to have been dread of the example in England. If the 
principles and ideas of the Revolution gathered head here, the 
sacred Constitution itself, in whose eyes, as our poet says, is 
the wisdom of a thousand years, would not be safe. What the 
church of S. Mary Redcliffe was to Chatterton, this Constitution 
was to Burke: an object of passionate reverence. He had gazed 
upon it so long and so lovingly, had pored over its minutest details 
with such admiration and sympathy, that it became a part of him- 
self, its spirit got blended with his own. He watched over it,. 
therefore, with jealous care, scented danger to it in every breeze, 
and flew at anything that approached it with a questionable look 
with the spirit of a brood-hen. But even on this topic Iam not 
now at liberty to dwell. 

Burke’s works on this subject abound in faults, in gross and 
palpable blunders, misconceptions, misrepresentations, injustices, 
exaggerations ; in an unwarrantable heightening of whatever was. 
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redeeming in the men or institutions of the old régime; in an 
equally unwarrantable heightening of the crimes of the new. Yet 
a close scrutiny would, I suspect, reduce not inconsiderably the 
sum of the sins of this class laid to his charge. If he praises the 
parts, as well as the good intentions, of Louis XVI., De Tocque- 
ville does the same; if he brands the French as a “ Cannibal 
Republic,” Carlyle solemnly avers that there was a tannery at 
Meudon for human skins—a statement that is at least a mythical, 
if not a literal, truth; if he reprobates the presiding genius of this. 
Republic as “a spirit which evokes the powers of Hell to rectify 
the disorders of the Earth,” Carlyle almost echoes his words,— 
“Hell, very Hell, bore sway on the Earth for a season.” To 
enlarge on this topic is, however, also impossible at present. 

Even now, after wagon-loads of books have been written on the 
Revolution, after an army of poets have sung so many lofty hymns, 
or wrung so many alliterations from the language, in its praise or 
reprobation, Burke has still, I think, a special right to be heard on 
the subject. No contemporary gave such decisive proof of excep- 
tional insight into the character of the movement; and his fore- 
cast of its future is astonishing for general correctness and 
occasional accuracy. Alone among men then living, he had a 
premonition at the outset that it was no ordinary struggle for 
freedom, no simple revolt against oppression and wrong of the type 
familiar to readers of history ; long before what De Tocqueville 
finely calls “‘the head of the monster” had become visible to 
others, its outlines, dim but unmistakable, had revealed them- 
selves to Burke. Five months after the meeting of the States- 
General he stated his impression that the French “ would have to 
pass through many varieties of untried being before the State 
reached its final form,” and spoke of their “progress through chaos 
and darkness” ; four months later, when not a suspicion of coming 
trouble ruffled the mental calm of other English statesmen, he 
wrote : “‘ It looks to me asif I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs 
of France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. 
All circumstances taken together, the French Revolution is the 
most astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world.” He 
was the first to see that it was a European concern, would ere long 
set the whole of Europe boiling; when Pitt was confident that 
“the present convulsions of France must terminate in general 
harmony and regular order,” he warned his countrymen that a 
terrible experience was in store for them. An entire year before 
the notorious decree of November 1792 went forth from the Con- 
vention, he alleged that it was ‘‘ the very essence of the plan of 
the Revolutionary leaders to disturb and distract all other Govern- 
ments,” and predicted for France ‘‘an endless succession of rest- 
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less politicians that would pursue the same course.” He thought 
the pure democracy of 1790 “in a direct train of becoming a mis- 
chievous and ignoble oligarchy” ; and in a year or two it was one. 
And exactly at the same time, six years before men heard of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, he wrote these words: ‘‘Some popular 
general, who understands the art of conciliating the soldiery, and 
who possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of 
all men upon himself. Armies will obey him on his own per- 
sonal account. ... But the moment in which that event will 
happen, the person who really commands your army is your 
master.”* And in another place he says that this restored mon- 
archy would probably be ‘‘ the most completely arbitrary power 
that has ever appeared on earth.” Two years before the 21st 
of January 1793, he recorded his belief that in spite of solemn 
declarations, oaths, addresses, and protestations, the French 
would “assassinate the King,” and was at fault in only a single 
detail, that they would probably “first assassinate the Queen.” 
In 1796, when someone spoke in his presence of the termi- 
nation of the Revolution, he burst out: ‘“‘ The Revolution over ! 
why, Sir, it is scarcely begun.” He not merely asserted that 
the war would be a long war, but went near fixing its exact 
length. And, strangest thing of all, he foretold that the reign- 
ing Emperor (Francis II.) would, if he took a particular course, 
be the last to wear the Imperial Purple. Francis took that 
course, and he was the last. 

A host of other considerations remain, but these must suffice at 
present. With one thought more I will close my paper, a 
thought that is full of consolation in its general application, 
and, on the worst supposition, indicatory of a place in the universal 
economy for this part of Burke’s work. It seems to me one of 
Burke’s happiest utterances, and to belong to that class of maxims 
which, as Joubert says, nourish the will. It is this: ‘ Our 
antagonist is our helper.” 

* More than two years after Burke’s death, the revolution of Brumaire happily 
accomplished, “Siéyés s’écria en présence des principaux auteurs du coup d’état: 


‘ Messieurs, vous avez un maitre! Bonaparte vent tout faire, il sait tout faire, et il 
peut tout faire.’”—Lanfrey, ii. 1. 


J. Row ey. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WOMEN’S WORK. 


In looking back, from the vantage-ground of the present memorable 
year, over the past half-century, we cannot but be struck by the 
remarkable advance that has taken place in all matters concerning 
the position and occupations of women. 

We may, indeed, say that it is fitting it should be so, when the 
fifty years have been passed under the rule and influence of a 
woman who has ever shown herself in sympathy with her sex. 
But the changes have been effected with such slow and gradual 
steps, and spread throughout a period which it exceeds the memory 
of many at the present time to grasp, that it may be well, and not 
without interest, to recall, in a brief summary, some of the results 
of that change ,which has passed over public opinion during the 
interval we have alluded to, and which has produced such as- 
tonishing consequences. 

In considering the subject as a whole, there seem to be some 
natural divisions which we may discover on starting our inquiry. 
Women’s work may be classed as official and unofficial; and the 
changes which have been effected in their position have been 
brought about either by legislative enactment, or public opinion 
and consent alone. 

-It can hardly be said that the progress we have alluded to has 
occupied the whole period of fifty years. With regard to one 
especial and important branch of work in which a decided eman- 
cipation took place—that of nursing—the date of the Crimean 
War (thirty-two years ago) is clearly our starting-point; and we 
may consider that the movement then begun, gave rise to the two 
remarkable lectures which embodied the thought and aspirations 
of many hitherto unspoken minds, on “ Sisters of Charity” and 
“The Communion of Labour,” delivered by the late Mrs. Jameson 
in 1855 and 1856, before sympathizing and appreciative audiences, 
@ letter to Lord John Russell being added, as a preface, in 1859. 

And in estimating the labours of those who have contributed to 
the results in which we all rejoice, let us not forget what we owe 
to those first labourers in the new and untilled ground. It is easy 
now to acquiesce in all that they accomplished ; but it is not easy 
to place ourselves in their position, surrounded as they were by a 
“Chinese wall of prejudice,” through which, at first, it seemed 
quite hopeless to attempt a breach. Let us do honour to the 
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noble courage and discernment of one who dared to attack and 
expose the defects of many of our systems and institutions, tracing 
to its true source the cause of the evils she proclaimed, viz. the 
exclusion of women from their rightful share in the social work 
it was intended, in the Divine order of things, that they should 
perform in common with men. 

The generation which is generally known as that of our grand- 
mothers, is considered to have been occupied by domestic and 
household work, and in the care of the family; but we are in- 
clined to ask, if there was ever a time in which women were thus 
exclusively engaged ? From the earliest ages of which we have 
records we find many women far otherwise occupied, even filling 
the highest posts amongst their fellow men.* And, coming down 
to later times, let us think of the long roll of heroines immortalized 
by Shakespeare, idealised, perhaps, but yet having their counter- 
parts in history. Our own land will furnish abundant examples of 
this fact, besides the testimony of all other nations; for even in 
India, with no advantages of Western education, two Hindoos and 
one Mahommedan lady have been lately named as affording ex- 
traordinary instances of powerful character and influence in 
women. 

In thus bringing into one point of view what has been done to 
advance women’s work in recent years, one object has been to 
direct attention to the vast sphere of opportunities which already 
lies open to them, whatever doors may still be closed in front of 
the field of action. We would ask those who are desirous of pos- 
sessing more extensive powers, to consider what an enormous. 
increase of ability to do good they might gain by acting, for ex- 
ample, with and on the Guardians of the Poor—by using, in fact,. 
the privileges they already possess while waiting for still fur- 
ther means of usefulness. Many are even now grasping at distant 
objects beyond their reach, while duties, numerous and important, 
waiting to be performed, are within the power of everyone. 

There are two privileges, the one desired by, the other already 
conceded to, women, viz. the power of voting for Members of Par- 
liament, and the voting for, as well as becoming, Guardians of the 
Poor, and members of the Vestry, in the different unions and 
parishes of the land. In the latter case there was no disability to 
remove ; no law had proclaimed that a woman shall not become a 
Guardian. Yet, during the fifty years which have elapsed since 
the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, it was only in 1875 
that the first woman was elected by the ratepayers of Kensington. 
Since that time no year has passed without an election of women ; 


* We hardly need to be reminded of her who was at once a “mother” and a 
** judge” in Israel. 
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but yet how comparatively few have been ‘found to follow the ex- 
ample! On the 647 Boards of England and Wales only fifty 
women are at present acting, of whom fifteen are in the metro- 
politan district of thirty centres. When we consider the number 
of women who, notwithstanding all present restrictions and im- 
pediments (some of which, we hope and believe, will, ere long, be 
removed), might offer themselves for these important duties, we 
cannot help expressing surprise at the demands which are made 
for still more extensive powers, not yet granted. The public 
opinion which, at one time, would have presented a formidable 
barrier when the proposal was a novel one, cannot be said, at 
present, to be an obstacle to deter women from this work of useful- 
ness. Whatever prejudices formerly existed, they have rapidly 
disappeared before the growth of experience, which proves that 
there is much in the work of a Guardian which a woman may do, 
—we may say, indeed, nothing which she may not do. The 
amount of leisure possessed by women is greatly in favour of their 
filling posts which demand a considerable sacrifice of time, such 
as most men of business or professions are unable to afford. The 
Society for promoting the return of Women Guardians* has pub- 
lished ten reasons why women are fitted to fill these posts; but we 
will not repeat them here, though we think they will be found 
convincing to those who will study them. 

Besides acting as elected Guardians, we may now add that 
official sanction has been given to the appointment of a lady 
nominated by the Local Government Board, as well as, within 
the last two years, by the nomination of women as members of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Boards of Management. | 

We are not without a precedent for this action, even under 
the Pontifical Government, as it existed, not long ago, in Rome, 
when the city was divided into “ regions,” and these into 
parishes, in every one of which was a “ Relief Board,” composed 
of the incumbent and two parishioners, one of whom was a lady, 
all the members serving gratuitously. 

In the various departments of our vast social machinery, 
women, as Guardians, have a greater power of doing good than 
in any other position, and we look forward with confidence to 
the time when, in still larger numbers and in more equal 
proportion, they will share the work with men. 

With four-fifths of our pauper population consisting of women 
and children, we do not consider it unreasonable that women should 
claim some responsibility in their management ; and more espe- 
cially we hope that the time is coming when they will be allowed 
to form sub-committees for the consideration of those questions 

* 14, Onslow Place, S.W. 
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and cases which now come before either a mixed body of men 
and women, or, too often, before men alone. Both to the shame- 
less and hardened women and girls, as well as to those who 
have a remnant of modesty and shame still left, the pro- 
cess is at present both hardening and deteriorating, and we 
earnestly ask that such womanly questions may be referred to 
women alone. The important subject of the education of the 
thousands of children under the care of Guardians, “children of 
the State,” as they have been well called, comes in great measure 
under the attention of women; the questions of “boarding out,” 
and “ cottage homes” were started, and are mainly carried on by 
them, the motherly instincts of women being best fitted to deal 
with matters that affect so largely the future pauperism of the 
race. And to decide upon their education is not all; women are 
called upon to look into their condition and well-being after that 
period is over, and for the lack of which supervision so many have, 
alas! gone wrong. All honour to the President of the Local 
Government Board who, in 1873, had the courage to act upon the 
conviction that it was women’s work to care for the helpless 
children of our Poor-Law schools, and who selected a woman, in- 
comparably well fitted to carry out the delicate, difficult, and 
arduous task of inspector. After an interval of thirteen years 
another lady has been appointed to a similar, though not exactly 
parallel, post. 

We can only express our deep conviction that these appointments 
require to be greatly multiplied, for on all sides and in all depart- 
ments, work is waiting for women inspectors, which the ablest of 
men feel themselves unable adequately to perform. 

With regard to some other privileges which women may not be 
aware that they possess, we may briefly allude to their qualification 
to vote for Guardians, School Boards, vestries, and local boards, 
which was granted in 1869, by passing the Municipal Franchise 
Act; this may rather be called a return to an old law, than the 
passing of a new one. Women then began to exercise this power, 
and in the following year eight ladies were elected on the School 
Boards, a number which has now increased tenfold. 

Efforts have recently been made in two prominent and en- 
lightened localities to elect women as members of a vestry, and on 
the Commission of Baths and Wash-houses, such elections resting 
with the vestry. Although both, being first attempts, were unsuc- 
cessful, there can be no doubt that we shall, ere long, find qualified 
women filling these useful and important offices. 

The occupation of nursing can hardly be classed as entirely 
official or unofficial, for it partakes of both characters. The Jubilee 
year is, amongst other notable events, to be marked by a 
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wide extension of the benefits both of nursing and doctoring 
in our great Indian possessions, the fitness of such a develop- 
ment at the present time being obvious. The movement in 
favour of the profession of a physician being open to women, 
has gone on through many and various difficulties during the- 
last ten years, slowly but gradually making its way through an 
apparently impenetrable wall of prejudice surrounding it in every 
country of Europe. But now, the openings which seemed to be 
scanty at home, may be considered to be practically unlimited in 
the face of this new departure, and the demand for some years 
to come will probably far exceed the supply of competent and 
qualified women. Twenty years ago there were but two women who. 
had ventured into this field of scientific study, but, since the legal 
impediments have been removed, a steady increase has gone on, 
and within the last four years the important step was taken of the 
appointment of a woman as physician in a public department of 
the Government. 

The qualifications demanded for nursing are fitness and training ; 
the first was found amongst many before the second was provided. 
Natural aptitude and experience were all that was then required, 
and this combination was, no doubt, met with in many of those 
who are even now remembered with pride and affection as “ old-. 
fashioned hospital nurses.” Physicians tell us that such did exist 
when the art of “ training” was hardly thought of, certainly not 
talked about, as at the present day, when, we fear, there is often 
the name without the reality. 

Nevertheless, we dare not, in the preparation for an arduous. 
and responsible calling, dispense with the process which is acknow- 
ledged to be essential in every other profession, and a fixed period 
of instruction is therefore demanded of all who desire to enter it. 
A still further security is now called for by the requirement of a 
certificate from recognized authorities, to prove that the holder of 
it is competent to fill posts, now so readily obtained, if not by false 
pretences, at least by testimonials which give little security against 
deceit and incompetency. 

We cannot doubt that the first impulse of advance in nursing 
was given in 1855, when the horrors of the Crimean War had 
moved all hearts with sympathy for our brave soldiers, dying un- 
eared for in a distant land. 

Even after the long interval which has elapsed, we can well 
recall the thrill of enthusiasm with which the tidings were received 
that a noble band of women had, in response to an appeal from. 
the Government, offered their services for the sick and wounded 
of our army. We can hardly have forgotten the memorable words. 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert in Parliament, which mark an epoch in 
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this cause: ‘I believe that not only the patients themselves, 
but every person connected with the Hospital, will be benefited 
by the admixture of this new element in the management of a 
Military Hospital.”” The one who volunteered to lead her sisters 
to the task had not yet been known to her country, while 
quietly preparing for her life’s work in a foreign land because 
the opportunities were lacking at home. But the time for making 
a world-wide reputation had come, as it does to some who look 
and wait for it, and no wonder that the name of Florence 
Nightingale was in all hearts and on all tongues during those 
terrible months of anxiety and suspense. 

But amidst all the admiration which this splendid exhibition of 
sympathy, devotion, and patriotism called forth, the conclusion 
was arrived at, that a generous impulse alone could not suffice 
for enduring work and service, and the lesson thus taught was 
the important discovery resulting from the experience of those 
sad months. Training schools were started, and institutions for 
nurses sprang up, one only having previously been begun in 1848, 
with a view to provide what had been found to be lacking. 
Our readers may not be aware that “ Nursing Sisters” have now 
become a recognized part of the British Army Medical Staff, 
under the title of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Nursing Sisters.” Their head- 
quarters are at Netley, but some are attached to other military 
hospitals, and they are all ladies, wearing a grey and scarlet 
uniform dress. 

The same system is also adopted in naval hospitals. Nurses 
for the sick poor are now demanded throughout England, as well 
as in all institutions, and who can estimate the amount of good 
that has been accomplished, and of evil averted, since the day 
when that courageous band of women ventured forth into new 
and untried fields of labour thirty-two years ago? Precious lives 
saved, pain and suffering lessened, and last, but not least, ex- 
penses avoided, by the shortening of the time of sickness and 
incapacity amongst all classes of the community. 

Nowhere was the need of improvement more sorely felt than in 
the workhouses and Poor-Law infirmaries of our land, because the 
state of things was so far worse than in the hospitals. There, at 
least, publicity was in some measure a check upon evil, and the 
eyes of the best of medical men were upon the proceedings; 
patients who came and went were free to tell of the treatment they 
received, and governors and subscribers might be expected to 
hear of it. But none of these checks existed in the case of the 
thousands of the sick and incurable and dying poor in the work- 
house wards. The complaints of “paupers” would hardly be 
listened to, and the over-worked medical officer, and his masters, 
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the Guardians, did not suggest a remedy. The “ feminine 
element” in these institutions being too often the one paid 
matron, reform was hardly likely to enter from within. Of what 
we call “‘ nursing” at the present day, there was none thirty years 
ago. The inmates who had the physical capacity of strength, 
performed the duties, entirely without regard to character or 
knowledge. Great as has been the advance in this department of 
nursing (greater, perhaps, than in any other, because the starting- 
point was so exceptionally low), we have not yet attained to all we 
desire. Women of higher position and training must come forward 
to serve in these our State hospitals throughout the metropolis, 
as well as in the workhouses and smaller infirmaries scattered 
through the country, for we need a higher tone in them all. 
Those who have served in subordinate posts in workhouses, must 
not be placed in charge of the sick, nor put in authority over 
trained nurses. We also desire to see women take their due 
place in command over the female staff, and with responsibility 
for their control, and not, as too often at present, be regarded as 
‘‘housekeepers” only, no allusion being made even to their 
supervision of the nursing arrangements. When these new insti- 
tutions were started, and rules framed, many years ago, women 
had not taken the part they now claim in the working of them, 
and the medical superintendent (always a young man), was the 
one person of education and authority on the staff. But we look 
forward to many beneficial changes in the future, brought about 
by conviction and experience, when the position of the matron of 
these large institutions will not be (as it is said to be now), 
“exactly what the medical superintendent likes to make it.” As 
things are at present, the most superior women, whom we require, 
will hardly come forward for these posts. 

We have only space to refer to one or two more important 
spheres of women’s work, in which the influence they might exert 
has hardly yet been realised. Amongst the most degraded and 
hardened classes of men and women in prisons the pure and the 
high-minded are called for, and yet but little has been done in 
this direction, since the efforts made by Elizabeth Fry more than 
seventy years ago. There are at present 318 women employed 
as prison officers, but of these only three come under the descrip- 
tion of “‘ Lady Superintendents” (with salaries of £400 and £500 
a year); thirteen are “matrons,’ who are, we conclude, of the 
type of those in workhouses. The rest is made up of ‘“ Warders” 
of different grades. What an enormous field of work and influence 
is here open to women of power and character, yet we are told, 
‘**Gentlewomen do not often apply.” It is strange that no “‘ Sister- 
hood” has yet taken up this sphere of work, where self-denial, 
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order, and discipline are so urgently demanded. Still more sur- 
prising is it that women have as yet been allowed but little share 
in the management of reformatories for boys and girls, where the 
motherly and the sisterly influence would naturally exert so great a 
power, and where we may, therefore, ask that it should be utilized.* 
Yet more astonishing is it that even on committees of manage- 
ment in penitentiaries for women and girls, men should, as at 
present, act alone. In five of the principal societies in London 
for the reclamation of women, there is not one person of their own 
sex acting on the committees; and we cannot help remarking 
that the list of printed questions that applicants are sometimes 
required to answer to men, appear calculated to obliterate the 
last spark of shame and modesty that may yet linger in their 
fallen natures. A matron has expressed the embarrassment she 
sometimes experiences at this anomalous arrangement, and we 
cannot wonder at it. We have also heard certain bodies of men 
complain of the presence of women being “ embarrassing ’ on some 
occasions. Might it not be well to consider if this could be avoided, 
by some of the matters which cause it to be so, being relegated to 
women alone, who surely are the fittest and most natural coun- 
sellors in questions of such delicacy appertaining to their own sex ? 
What we have said with regard to prisons and reformatories 
applies with equal force to our workhouses and district schools, 
where the experiment has hardly yet been tried of bringing a 
higher influence to bear on the lowest classes. Such an influence 
might obviate many of the present difficulties of management, and 


* In the Report of the Royal Commissioners on Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
they advise the assistance of ladies on committees, and as visitors, and say, ‘‘ A striking 
example of their influence is to be found in the bright tone of the girls in many of the 
Roman Catholic Industrial Schools and Reformatories, especially those in Ireland, 
conducted by Sisters of Charity.” 

The Rev. J. W. Horsley, in his recent valuable book, Jottings from Jail, gives the 
result of his ten years’ experience in these words :— 

“Tt seems to me that such committees (Prisoner’s Aid Societies) should never be, what 
they almost universally are, exclusively of one sex. John Howard has his work, his 
power, his insight into things, and his special experience, and Elizabeth Fry has hers as 
well, parallel but not identical ; and in the working out of the details of a society’s 
work, the need of the special qualifications and powers of either sex must or should be 
felt. . . . I must express my regret that in one instance England seems far behind other 
countries in the management of prisons; I allude to the admission and recognition of 
voluntary, but accredited, agents to the prisons. ... I believe any earnest official 
worker would welcome heartily such supplements to his work. In France there is a 
special order of Sisters for female prisons, and others are allowed by authority of the 
Minister of the Interior. In Austria volunteer visitors are admitted, if of societies 
occupied in the care and improvement of prisoners. In Prussia they are admitted, and 
in some provinces of Italy. In the Netherlands special associations for this work exist 
in some cities. In Mexico, Switzerland and Maryland they are allowed. In England 
however, the land of Howard and Elizabeth Fry, they are few and far between, and 
their existence is abnormal and unencouraged.” 
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in the former, would probably avert the not unfrequent necessity 
of sending unruly offenders to prison. The dignity and self-control 
of a higher class of persons, trained in the difficult art of govern- 
ment, would enforce obedience, and check the insolence which is 
now so common. The power of gentleness and virtue might be 
found to prevail where vulgarity and force have failed to produce 
anything but a retort. Hardly any more demoralizing process 
can be imagined than contact with the able-bodied paupers and 
casuals in our workhouses, and the need of patience and self- 
control can scarcely be realised by those who are ignorant of this 
department of our social life. Refinement and dignity are weapons 
in the art of management of which we have as yet made but little 
use, but which Englishwomen will do well to learn to combine 
with careful and systematic training—a combination from which, 
as a nation, we have still much to learn. 

To the institutions we have already named as calling loudly for 
the help of educated women, we have yet to add our lunatic 
asylums, of the interior management of which, alas! we, the 
outside public, know so little, but where, we are convinced, the 
“communion of labour” is so greatly needed, and the temptations 
and trials of the work are so heavy. 

There is yet another office to which we would gladly see women 
appointed, viz. as governors (not in name only) or members of 
committees of management in hospitals, thus becoming entitled 
to take their share in the control of these institutions, where there 
is so much that needs their experience and help. To advise on 
all matters concerning the sick, of whom many are women and 
children, must surely be a fitting sphere for them; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that, to enable women to act with authority 
with and between governors, officers and patients, would cause 
many present difficulties to be overcome. 

In concluding this imperfect review of what has been accom- 
plished during the last fifty years, may we not close the retrospect 
with thankfulness, while looking forward with hope and confidence 
into the future, believing that ‘“‘the goal of to-day will be the 
starting-point of to-morrow”? And in the words of one already 
named as having done much for the cause, we would ask, “what 
can concern the community at large which does not concern 
women, and what can concern women which does not concern the 
community at large ?”’ 

Louisa Twine. 
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Every community, like every individual, has consciously or un- 
consciously its Ideal, in other words, its conception of what is 
best in human conduct and human speech. What its Ideal is, 
is most clearly shown by the admiration it extends to indi- 
viduals, thus revealing to the shrewd observer its real character. 
The England of Edward III. demonstrated, by its pride in that 
Monarch, its conception of what is best and highest in a nation, 
i.e. courage, love of adventure, military self-assertion, and a 
keen sense of national existence and national dignity. The 
England of Elizabeth proved, by its attachment to the Virgin 
Queen, that its Ideal was the blending of national spirit with 
judicious statecraft, and in religious matters the avoidance of ex- 
treme opinions and extreme action. True child of the Renaissance 
as it was, it could overlook many personal foibles, even want of 
modesty and want of truthfulness, provided these were accom- 
panied by a proud temper, and a prompt sympathy with the 
instincts of the people. When a generation can find nothing 
better to admire than a Sir Robert Walpole, we know what to think 
of it; and we can see what a change had come over England when, 
in lieu of accepting as its Ideal that dexterous manipulator of men, 
it bestowed its enthusiasm on Chatham, and afterwards stood by 
the chequered fortune of William Pitt. The England that wor- 
shipped Wellington was surely a different England from the one 
which recognized the embodiment of its highest conception in Sir 
Robert Peel. Prominent characters like these may be regarded as 
registering, with tolerable accuracy, the elevation or depression of 
the national Ideal. In more recent times, Palmerston, Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Gladstone, afford us a similar test or index of 
the conception of the community as to what is best, highest, 
and most admirable in individual ability and individual character. 
Goethe, who lived in a country where men do not choose 
their own Rulers, says we can best judge men’s disposition 
by observing what it is they ridicule. Yet, in a sense, this test 
can be applied even to ourselves. Our esteemed contemporary, 
Punch, never takes the trouble to caricature frequently or pro- 
minently political characters that are not popular. Thus, we 
might almost discover who they are that most nearly approach the 
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- English conception of what is best, highest, and most admirable, 
by observing who most frequently figure in its ingenious and, for 
the most part, good-natured cartoons. 

The inquiry I would make in this paper is, what is the 
conception or ideal of Political Worth at present prevailing in 
England? Whether our Five Million electors attach more value 
to Character or to what they conceive to be Ability, is no merely 
curious question. It is eminently interesting to all those who are 
anxious that England should itself live up, more or less, to the 
ideal of what the Greeks called To KaAdv, and the Latins, Honestum, 
as opposed to Turps, or the base. 
If, for a moment, we cast our eyes across the Straits of Dover, 
and, after contemplating the condition of France, ask ourselves 
who are the persons whom in their long and chequered history 
Frenchmen have most admired, I think we shall find in the 
answer to the question an ample explanation of their misfortunes 
in the past, of their embarrassments in the present, and of their 
gloomy prospects for the future. For who are the French Monarchs 
that have most keenly stimulated the imagination, and most 
powerfully appealed to the enthusiasm, of the French race? They 

' are Louis XI., Francis I., Henry IV., Louis XIV., and Napoleon I. 
Many persons have been made familiar with the character and 
favourite expedients of Louis XI. by a drama that may be accepted 
as fairly reproducing his cardinal peculiarities. Of Francis L., it 
is related with pride, that he exclaimed, “‘ Tout est perdu fors 

Phonneur.” Yet the idea of honour entertained by him, 

and by those who love to repeat the mot, may be gathered 
from the fact that, when released from captivity by Philip of 

Spain, he refused to abide by the pledges he had given to that 

Sovereign, on the pretext that the pledges had been extorted 

by force, or, in plainer words, that if he had not given the 

pledge he would not have been released! The most famous say- 
ing, and indeed the most important action, of Henri Quatre, is 
resumed in the words “‘ Paris vaut bien wne messe.” This popular 
character changed his religion in order to save his Crown, and, in 
doing so, was thoroughly in harmony with the esprit Gaulois, which 
shrugs its shoulders and smiles compassionately at ‘‘ le pawvre bon 
Dieu.” The mere fact that Louis XIV. should ever have been 
known, and is known still in France, as ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque,” 
conclusively demonstrates what is the average French ideal of 
the To Kaddv of Plato, or the Honestum of Cicero. No doubt 
he had some kingly qualities, and no little capacity. But the 
final impression left by him on other nations is that he was 

a Great Master of the Ceremonies. Napoleon I. had bound- 

less genius, but it may be doubted if he possessed one single 
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moral quality. He was far worse even than Byron’s Corsair ; for 
the name of the latter was, we are told, 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
To Napoleon we can set down only the crimes. 

But it is not in the admiration exhibited by our neighbours for 
its pet Rulers only, that they have been unfortunate. It is surely 
equally disastrous for a nation to have two such literary heroes as 
Voltaire and Rousseau; of whom a French writer, more alive to 
their odious qualities than most of his countrymen, has lately 
declared, in the Revuedes Deux Mondes, ‘‘When I think of one, 
I prefer the other.” Another of the leading heroes in French 
History is Mirabeau; and though Gambetta was free from the 
infamies clinging to the memory of that great orator, a nation 
that can find nothing better to admire, in the space of half a 
century, than Léon Gambetta, is either very unfortunate in its 
children, or is singularly crooked in its tastes. Amongst ourselves, 
the failure of such men as Charles James Fox and Sheridan to 
inspire complete respect has prevented them from reaping the full 
credit due to their abilities. We know nothing discreditable against 
Chaucer, nothing discreditable against Milton, nothing (save 
absolute conjecture) against Shakespeare ; and Spencer and Scott — 
may be taken as the beau-ideal of lettered gentlemen. Pope’s 
methodical lying, as the phrase is, “ sticks in our gizzard,” and 
darkens his fame. Byron’s coarse irregularities in Venice, though 
probably not so bad as vulgar rumour and his own perverseness 
represented them to be, have militated, and will always militate, 
despite his enormous genius, against his general popularity ; and 
it is in vain that Shelley’s special champions will endeavour to per- 
suade us to accept him as an exceptionally beautiful character, 
until they can clear him from the reproach of having treated 
Harriett Westbrook with a deplorable unconsciousness of marital 
or even masculine responsibility. 

It is, therefore, no merely speculative or academical task to 
inquire what is the idea or conception of the truly admirable at 
present held by the English people; for in proportion as their 
conception is or is not just and manly, shall we be forced 
to conclude that they are in the right path or the wrong 
one. In the present juncture of our affairs, their heroes or 
favourites are no longer Kings, Statesmen properly so called, or 
Soldiers, but speakers, and that particular class of speakers whose 
theme is politics and who sit in the Lower House or popular 
Chamber. It is perfectly natural that this should be so; for 
Monarchs in England, being now confined to the practice of nega- 
tive virtues, however much they may be loved and revered, cannot 
well figure as the embodiment of ideal conduct in the popular 
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imagination; while statesmanship proper is, perforce, imperfectly 
apprehended by the crowd, and we are too peace-loving to look for 
our current hero in a bold, competent General. Oratory, on the 
other hand, more especially political oratory, brings a public 
man into the closest contact with the millions who now decide, at 
least during his or their lifetime, whether a man is a proper object 
of admiration and enthusiasm. He talks a language they under- 
stand in a manner they understand, and the subjects of his 
discourse are subjects they, at any rate, believe they comprehend, 
and in which, in any case, they are all interested. 

But, indeed, few words are required to explain how it is that 
prominent politicians have become, in these days, persons osten- 
sibly of so much consequence. They are the register of the 
national ideal or conception, I will not say, of greatness, for 
that might sound like an exaggeration, but of what is admi- 
rable. That being so, it is a matter of no small interest, and no 
small moment, to learn who the politicians are whom the English 
people most admire, and what are the qualities for which mainly 
they admire them. In other words, do the English people admire 
their leading politicians chiefly for their Character, or chiefly for 
their Ability? To me it seems that if their admiration be 
principally bestowed on Character, then we are still sound and 
hale as a community, and may face the Future, whatever diffi- 
culties it may have in store for us, if not with a light heart, at 
any rate with a cheerful one. If, on the contrary, the popular ad- 
miration and enthusiasm be for Ability rather than for Character, 
then we are in a parlous bad way, and are treading the road at 
the end of which are national decay and decadence. 

I suppose the two politicians who, in our time, have excited the 
largest amount of popular admiration and aroused the strongest 
feeling of popular enthusiasm, are Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone. For what have they been admired, and what was it 
in them that caused them to be the object of such fervent worship ? 
The ability of both is incontestable; but there exists considerable 
difference of opinion concerning their character. It seems rather 
a hazardous thing to attempt to adjudicate on so ticklish a point. 
Nevertheless, let us handle it with as much impartiality as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

I do not know whether it has ever struck anyone else; but it 
has more than once occurred to me, that these two men, so unlike 
in almost every particular, rivals for so many years, and certainly 
entertaining for each other a very qualified admiration, afford the 
greatest of all contrasts in this one respect: that, whereas Lord 
Beaconsfield, as far as Character is concerned, began his career 
very unsatisfactorily, and ended it with remarkable and justly- 
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earned credit, Mr. Gladstone entered public life, and for many 
years comported himself, in the most blameless manner, yet has 
so demeaned himself towards the close of his days as to forfeit 
the approval and, I fear, the esteem, of the most approved and 
esteemed of his oldest friends. Surely there is something very 
curious in this. While the author of Vivian Grey was proclaiming 
the world to be his oyster, which he with pen and tongue would 
open, ‘‘ the hope of the unbending Tories” was entering Parlia- 
ment, in the then orthodox fashion, under ducal patronage, and 
advancing no claim save to be a useful and modest public servant. 
But, as the years went on, the flippant writer of Vivian Grey 
ripened into the serious author of Coningsby and Sydil, and the 
outrageous candidate for High Wycombe sobered down into the 
orderly member for Bucks, and finally matured into the parent of 
the Reform Bill of 1867 and the sponsor of a European Treaty that 
brought England Peace with Honour. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to cite what I said in verse on the morrow of his death, since it 
expresses with more succinctness than is attainable in prose, 
what seems to me the just verdict on his character and career :— 

From callow youth to mellow age, 

Men turn the leaf and scan the page, 

And note, with sense of loss, 
How wit to wisdom could mature, 


How duty burned ambition pure, 
And purged away the dross. 


Thus he, unwitting youth once flown, 
With England’s greatness linked his own, 
And, steadfast to that part, 
Held praise and blame but fitful sound, 
And in the love of country found 
Full solace for his heart. 


No impartial or wise biographer of Lord Beaconsfield will 
attempt to exonerate his youth and the earlier stages of his man- 
hood from the reproach of a selfish and somewhat vulgar ambition, 
entailing flagrant aberrations from fixed ideas and tenacious prin- 
ciples. Rem, honeste, si possis; si non, quocunque modo, rem, 
was, at the outset of ‘his life, the dominant maxim of his conduct ; 
the res, in his case, being notoriety, power, and personal advance- 
ment. Some persons, perhaps, will think that, in saying this, I 
am excessively frank ; but my candour would not be complete if I 
did not add that I think we ought to look somewhat leniently on 
these lingering manifestations of the taint of original sin, the 
abundant inheritance of egotism and self-assertion, we all more or 
less bring into the world with us; more especially when the 
culprit reaches puberty with the consciousness of great capacity, 
and is destitute either of the rank or of the wealth, in the absence 
of which an aristocratic and plutocratic community, such as 
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England was when Benjamin Disraeli attained his majority, is 
not in the habit of extending to great capacity a cordial welcome. 
The lines of the satirist, so bitter in their simple truth, 
Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi, 

taking res angusta domi to signify lack of connection with some 
powerful House as well as a slender purse, may fairly be pleaded 
as some excuse for the undignified and devious vagaries of a youth 
eager to force himself into a position which he perceives other 
men occupying, simply because, in the phrase of Voltaire, they 
have given themselves the trouble of being born. To suggest this 
palliation for the political and literary extravagances of Disraeli’s 
youth is not to absolve, much less to admire, them; nor would it 
be worth while to do even that much, were it not that he made 
amends, when he got fairly into the saddle, for the irregularities 
originally committed by his vaulting ambition. That he became 
in the end as true and steadfast a patriot as is possible to any 
man thoroughly enmeshed in Party Politics, I am certain. I re- 
member his deep distress on the morrow of the announcement of 
the Armistice concluded with the Boers after Majuba Hill. “A 
Ministry,” he said to me, not with exultation or hope, but with 
profound despondency, ‘‘that follows up that disgraceful Armistice 
with a disgraceful Peace, will not last a week.” He proved to be an 
indifferent prophet ; but, at least, he spoke like a sound patriot. 

Now, for what qualities was it that the English people admired 
Lord Beaconsfield, when of their admiration he at length became 
the object? Was their enthusiasm excited by his Ability or by 
his Character; by the tinsel and glitter of The Young Duke and 
Henrietta Temple, or by the solid reflections and sober survey of 
Party strife to be found in Lord George Bentinck, a Biography ; by 
the flashing and crackling pyrotechnics of his earlier oratory, or 
by the steady light-giving flame of his later speeches? In a word, 
did they admire him for his defects or for his real merits ? 

In answering this question, one must he cautious, lest one 
should justly be accused of overlooking indisputable facts. But 
what the reply must in substance be, I entertain little doubt. 
That the attention of the English people was first aroused by the 
air of original coxcombry with which Benjamin Disraeli made his 
appearance on the stage of public life; that they were interested 
by his audacity and fascinated by the strange mixture of genius 
and charlatanism that distinguished his early utterances ; would 
not be denied by any candid person. But attention, interest, and 
even fascination, are something quite different from admiration ; 
and, far from the English people being quick to entrust the 
direction of their fortunes to this brilliant writer and sparkling 
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speaker, they continued to be disinclined to commit any serious 
task to his charge, by reason of this brilliance, even for a con- 
siderable time after he had in large measure purged himself of 
it, and had become a painstaking, methodical, and measured poli- 
tician. If anyone will take the trouble to read carefully the 
speeches on the condition and prospects of Agriculture delivered 
by him in the House of Commons in the years 1846 and 1847, 
included in the collection of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches edited 
by Mr. Kebbel, he will, I think, allow that there must have existed 
the strongest prejudice against a man who could not, on the 
strength of those speeches, get the whole world to regard him as a 
serious and solid statesman. The prejudice did exist ; and it was 
a just prejudice, a prejudice based on the political vapouring that 
had accompanied his path to notoriety. No doubt when, in course 
of time, this just prejudice was justly discarded—by many persons 
it never was—then the English people, always generous to their 
favourites, not only made allowances, as I have argued we all 
should do, for the fermenting ambition of his youth and for the 
obstacles it had to encounter, but placed to his credit the courage, 
the tenacity, even the recklessness, which by a rigorous analyst 
are not to be disentangled from the errors all dispassionate persons 
must condemn. 

The answer, therefore, to the question is that, in the case of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the English people blamed what was blame- 
worthy, distrusted what was untrustworthy, and admired what 
was admirable. Had not wit ripened into wisdom, had not duty 
burnt ambition pure, he would never have become Prime Minister 
of England. 

At the same time, though this may be the equitable verdict on 
the career of Benjamin Disraeli taken in its integrity, it is not to 
be denied that it is in some respects pessimi exempli, and that the 
nation has nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by encouraging 
others to seek fame along the road of notoriety. Fortunately, the 
danger in the long run is not very great; since it is not every 
ambitious politician that fancies himself an embryo Alcibiades, 
who gains much by painting his dog’s tail. I will not say there 
has not been recently any example to the contrary. But, as a 
rule, the qualities and the character that enable a man to be 
rapidly notorious, disqualify him from becoming solidly and con- 
tinuously successful ; and it is not on the race-course alone that 
“certain winners” fall out of the running, by reason either of 
want of staying power, or through defects of temper. Those who 
want to imitate the career of Lord Beaconsfield, whether they 
possess something of his other gifts or they do not, must at least 
learn to be patient and self-controlled. 
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What is it, we have now to ask, that has aroused in the English 
people the admiration they certainly once entertained, and the 
enthusiasm many of them apparently still feel, for Mr. Gladstone ? 
Is it his character or his ability? Is not the true answer this, 
that what we all of us once admired was the seemingly harmonious 
combination of ability and character to be observed in him; and 
what some people still admire is the manifestly unimpaired ability, 
and their reminiscence of his character, which they are unwilling 
to surrender. Never did an English politician lay the foundations 
of his reputation more deeply or more solidly. Though leaving 
college already notorious for quickness of apprehension, for readiness 
of language, and for an ample vocabulary—attributes that at once 
tell in the House of Commons—Mr. Gladstone attached himself to 
the rudimentary drudgery of official life with all the conscientious 
humility of a person of moderate but painstaking talents. Thus, 
he was highly esteemed as an expert in matters of administration 
long before he was famous as an orator. There was no precipita- 
tion in his advance to distinction. All was leisurely and decent in 
his gradual progress to the port of power; and even when, at 
length, he was borne gallantly along by the winds of unsurpassed 
popularity, the cargo was worthy of the sails, and the solidity of 
his knowledge more than balanced the fulness of his renown. 

Who would have thought that a vessel, at once so well-trimmed 
and so well laden, could capsize ? Only those who foresaw that, as 
the gale and gusts of popular acclaim rose higher and ever higher, 
instead of the sails being reefed, more sail, and ever more sail, 
would be clapped on, and this splendid bark would hurry down- 
ward to perdition. 

More than fifty years ago, the father of this remarkable man, 
on being complimented concerning the ability of his son, replied 
that his ability was indisputable, but that “he feared ability was 
not associated with stability.” I think it is want of stability of 
character that places a man at the mercy of the winds of private 
flattery and of the waves of popular enthusiasm. Like other people, 
Mr. Gladstone had a bent; no ignoble one, surely. But he has 
been fooled to the top of it. The bent was sympathy, and the 
lavish exercise of it. He has given of it in abundance, and in 
super-abundance. But what he gave, he demanded. Without 
the sympathy of others he can neither live, move, nor have his 
being ; and to such a nature, in such days as these, the sympathy 
that is at once the most tangible and the most efficient is the sym- 
pathy of the multitude. Committed to such company, and borne 
along by such helping hands, a man’s course can easily be foreseen. 
He will be carried fast, and he will be carried far. But he will be 
borne beyond himself, and beyond any prescribed or possible path, 
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and the end of the journey will be the sudden cessation of any 
road at all, and the perplexity of the brilliant traveller and his 
vociferous escort when confronted with a dense and impassable 
jungle. 

There is this peculiarity, moreover, to be noted, when discours- 
ing of Character and Ability, that whereas Ability, as a rule, isa 
thing manifest, continuous, and identical, Character, though a 
much more profound and more persistent attribute, is far more 
occult and, at certain times and seasons, singularly misleading. The 
reason of the contrast between them I take to be this: Ability is 
given fair play, is encouraged, and is allowed to manifest itself 
in its own fashion, and of its own free will; Character is checked, 
disciplined, moulded, and apparently modified. Thus the character 
displayed by a person in childhood may seem almost to have 
vanished in youth and early manhood. But with the meridian, 
and still more in the decline of life, it returns. Horace’s pitchfork, 
or what we should call the force of education and external 
discipline, is laid aside ; and then back comes the natural man. 

If we apply this theory to the case in point, we shall under- 
stand how it is that the Mr. Gladstone of the last ten—I should 
myself be disposed to say, of the last twenty years, or during the 
period that has elapsed since Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867— 
was not visibly foreshadowed by the Mr. Gladstone of the thirty 
years that preceded them. His character was held in check by 
his admirable education. He came out of an excellent nest, and 
he was fledged in the best of fields—Eton, Oxford, and the 
House of Commons, as it then was. What a contrast to the lonely 
and morally untutored nonage of the author of Vivian Grey, or 
rather to the impersonal but injurious influences that spurred 
into excessive self-assertion a character so solid and stable 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s proved itself to have been? But, by 
degrees, the restraints of early training wore off; and the natural 
temperament of Mr. Gladstone, the temperament that, yearning 
to give and to receive sympathy, found its highest satisfaction in 
the panegyrics of friendship and the adulations of the mob, 
asserted its freedom. It is the cardinal defect of such cha- 
racters that they cannot bear defeat with equanimity; for 
defeat seems to show that the balance of human sympathy is 
against them. These are the men who, if the world was falling, 
instead of standing fearless among the ruins, would help to pull it 
down. They cannot live without a majority. The first conclusive 
symptom in Mr. Gladstone of this diseased desire for sympathy, 
or for the support of the greater number of those who have 
support to offer, was when Mr. Disraeli got the better of him in 
the duel between them in 1866-67 over the Electoral Reform Bill. 
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From that time to this, there has been a steady deterioration, 
or, rather, a steady development, of the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone, acting as a politician. The process need not be described 
in detail; and indeed it would furnish forth a melancholy and 
depressing story. But the inflammatory Midlothian Campaign, 
on the morrow of the publication of the memorable and mischievous 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Bulgarian Horrors,” may perhaps be regarded as 
the half-way house of the downward journey: and its last stage 
is now being traversed, in the friendly company of men whose 
steps Mr. Gladstone himself once denounced as being ‘‘ dogged with 
crime.” 

Such is the contrast between the two most popular public men of 
our time. Might we not say that Lord Beaconsfield acquired his 
reputation, as some men acquire fortune, by gambling on the Ex- 
change, and then husbanded and spent it like an English gentle- 
man; whereas Mr. Gladstone, having inherited a fair stock of 
esteem, and having greatly added to it by the steady industry of 
his manhood, has squandered it in his old age with all the reck- 
lessness of an incorrigible spendthrift ? 

But, in the case of the one man, as in the case of the other, I 
believe the English people have admired what is admirable, and | 
now in their heart of hearts do most seriously blame what is 
blameworthy. Mr. Disraeli had to contend for years against the 
prejudice his own antecedents had excited against him. Mr. 
Gladstone is still profiting, to some extent, by the remembrance of 
the virtues he has abandoned. The one stumbled at the beginning, 
and then righted himself. The other has fallen at the end, and 
his recovery from the fall seems almost beyond the range of 
hope. 

The popularity of Lord Beaconsfield: and Mr. Gladstone was 
acquired, for the most part, at a time when the persons directly 
interested in politics were only half as numerous as they are at 
present ; and it may perhaps be thought that, even if it be allowed 
that the Ideal of the Electoral Body, when limited, was sound and 
manly, it does not follow the Ideal of an Electoral Body practically 
unlimited will be equally sensible and wise. Isee but little reason, 
however, for believing that the Ideal of the one will vary materially 
from the Ideal of the other ; at least, not in the long run. It is 
easier now, than it once was, for a political adventurer to make 
himself conspicuous, and in a certain sense popular, by unworthy 
arts and flimsy accomplishments. But if he is to retain any 
notoriety that will be useful to himself, still more if his popularity 
is to be enduring, he must supplement the gaudy show in the shop 
window by honest goods in the back premises. In other words, 
mere speech will not do for ever; there must be brain-power at the 
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back of it, and there must be character as well. It might be 
deemed invidious to illustrate this assertion by a definite example. 
But surely everyone can satisfy himself by taking a little thought, 
that it is exceedingly dangerous for the most popular speaker, even 
when he has been afforded the opportunity of exhibiting his 
capacity as an administrator, to give a shock to the growing belief 
in the solidity of his talents and the sobriety of his character, 
by gratuitous displays of ignorance and wanton outbursts of 
perverseness. 

If, on the other hand, we ask ourselves who are the public men 
that are the most admired and the most trusted even by the 
multitude, I hardly think I can be wrong in naming Lord Salisbury, 
the Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. Goschen. The talents of the 
three men are dissimilar and unequal; but they all possess the 
specific attribute of character. They carry weight. Why? Surely 
it is because they have placed their abilities at the disposal, not 
of their personal rancour or individual aggrandizement, but at the 
disposal of their judgment and their conscience. To use a collo- 
quial phrase, you know where you have them. They do not say 
one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. They are tenaces 
propositi. Their chief endeavour is to say what they think, in 
contradistinction to those orators who are anxious mainly to say 
something or other in the most telling manner possible, whether 
they think it or they do not. The intellect of Lord Salisbury is 
so efficient an instrument that it must perforce have cut deep, 
however employed. But it is the growing public consciousness 
that it is employed only for the purpose of helping the State, 
which has slowly but surely procured for him the position of 
authority and influence he now occupies. 

The brain-power of Mr. Goschen is patent. But it seems to 
me there is less of the literary quality, always so attractive, 
in his speeches, than in that of any other politician of like dis- 
tinction. Moreover, he seems to disdain to cultivate the graces 
and tricks of the orator. Yet, listen to him for five minutes, and 
you are at his mercy. A Man is before you; an able, honest, 
overpoweringly earnest man; and all the canons of Aristotle and 
Longinus lose their force, all the standards of oratory lingering 
in your mind from your reminiscences of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
or Burke, are overthrown, and you are swept along by that 
tumbling, stumbling, headlong torrent of irresistible conviction 
and courage. 

The native ability of Lord Hartington, though unquestionable 
and conspicuous, cannot, I think, be paragoned with that of either 
of the statesmen just mentioned. Yet there are numbers of people 
who pin their faith to Lord Hartington more than to any poli- 
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tician living; and they do so because they believe he possesses, 
in a pre-eminent degree, the qualities that are comprised in the 
word Character. 

It would be easy to name other men living in the public eye, 
who owe the great esteem in which they are held less to their 
ability, notorious though it is, than to their character. But 
there is one public man more especially whom this compari- 
son and contrast at once brings before the mind. Opinion has 
usually been indulgent to the practical ambition of successful 
lawyers. It is the proud distinction of Sir Henry James to have 
refused the legitimate crown of his powerful talents, in deference 
to political scruples that have never been exacted from members 
of his profession. It is a fine thing to be a great lawyer, a far 
finer to be a fastidious man of honour. But, indeed, one may 
say of all the prominent members of the Liberal Unionist Party, 
that they have almost made us forget their intellectual attain- 
ments, their political vigour, and their gift of effective speech, 
by riveting our attention on their disinterested virtue. 

These, surely, are facts worth dwelling on; these, surely, may 
be accepted as encouraging omens, in days when the note of de- 
spondency, not without some cause, is struck so frequently by 
commentators on our condition and prospects. Yet another phe- 
nomenon of promise may be mentioned, viz. the complete and 
acknowledged success, in a singularly difficult post, of the present 
Leader of the House of Commons. Others may admire a more 
Corinthian style. For my part, I am well content with the Doric 
deportment of plain Mr. Smith. 

It behoves us all, it seems to me, to minister in our small way, 
but to the best of our ability, to the formation and maintenance of 
a just national ideal of what is admirable; and it is for that 
reason I have ventured to write this paper. As I close it, words. 
that seem to sanction what I have written, since they are a portion 
of the imaginative yet strictly practical wisdom of Shakespeare, 
come into my mind : 

The purest treasure mortal times afford, 


Is spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam and painted clay. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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By a MemsBer oF 


Berore I became a Member of Parliament, I had, in common 
with the bulk of my fellow-creatures, endured much for the 
privilege of flourishing in what will be known to the historian of 
the future as the Circular Age ; but when I was entitled to append 
the letters M.P. to my name, the communications that reached me 
by every post comprised, besides the ordinary run of prospectuses 
with which I was familiar, a vast number of appeals for support 
and assistance, which but for my public position I should pro- 
bably not have received, or, having received, should have turned. a 
deaf ear to. In my canvass of my present constituency—the Great 
Western, or Little Witley Division of Dampshire—I was not 
specially struck with the thews and sinews of the younger part of 
the population; but there must be some noticeable athletes 
among them, to judge from the number of associations my 
division contains for the advancement of manly sports. I would 
as soon trust myself on an albatross as on a bicycle, yet at this 
very moment I am president of at least a dozen clubs of “ cyclists,” 
and next week I have to present prizes to successful competitors 
on the “cinder path” (I believe this is the sporting term) for 
their proficiency in what I shall be forced to describe as a delight- 
ful pursuit, which nothing but my devotion to my country prevents 
me from indulging in. Cricket an Englishman is, of course, 
bound to support and profess an admiration for, and I own that I 
like to look on at a game, though I never was an adept at wielding 
“the willow”—again the sporting phrase. I shall not lack 
opportunities of gratifying this taste if each of the clubs of which I 
am president, or patron, or honorary member, expects me to 
attend its matches. I thought clergymen were the most persistent 
beggars in existence, and I shall have a word to say in respect to 
them presently, but the young athletes run them close. They 
are more wary, too. They do not unblushingly ask for money, 
but they are convinced that if the name of a person so justly 
eminent as myself were to be announced as the president of the 
All Muggletonian Cricket Club, that institution now, they regret to 
say, far from flourishing, would at once spring into new life again. 
Say I consent. It is then, I reflect, midwinter; I shall certainly 
not be asked for a subscription till the next summer. Write me 
down an ass. In a week’s time I receive an invitation to attend a 
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concert (under my own distinguished patronage) in aid of the 
funds of the All Muggletonian Cricket Club, together with a bundle 
of tickets—five shillings each—which I am requested to pay for 
and distribute among my friends. But not cricket and bicycle 
clubs alone engross me. The Royal Rovers (hare and hounds), the 
Reckless Rushers (football), are but types of many kindred associa- 
tions of ardent youths who all behold in me the sole source of their 
success in the future. If I will but become a member (honorary), 
not merely will all manly sports, of which they are sure I must be 
a staunch upholder, receive an immense impetus, but (and here is 
where the artfulness comes in) the personal popularity which 
would attach to me in consequence could not fail to be advan- 
tageous in certain contingencies ‘‘ which the present aspect of the 
political horizon suggests may not be far distant.” 

I lay no special stress on race meetings, hunt and tradesmen’s 
balls, bazaars, and so on, because all the resident gentry, in 
common with myself, are called upon to support these, but there 
are many appeals made to me from distant and unknown quarters, 
which they escape. 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 

The Man of Ross, each lisping babe replies. 
So wrote Pope. If the Man of Ross lived in our day, he would 
proceed on quite different lines. I assume, for the purpose of 
illustration, that the Man of Ross was a clergyman and rector of 
the town which his benevolent deeds have immortalized, though, 
as a fact, I believe he was a layman. He might adopt various 
lines. This would be an effective one— 

Wye Tour. Important and Interesting. 

‘* No one who has traversed the lovely valley of the Wye can have 
failed to notice, towering conspicuously above the picturesque little 
town of Ross, and suggésting the holiest reflections by its heaven- 

ward direction, the elegant spire of the venerable parish church. 
' Close inspection of this ancient pile would, however, reveal the fact 
that this splendid monument of the piety of our forefathers was 
rapidly falling into decay. Such, indeed, was the case but a short 
time since. So ruinous was the condition of this beautiful edifice— 
a chaste specimen of the Florid Gothic order—that the rector, the 
Rev. John Kyrle, resolved to have it thoroughly examined, with a 
view, if necessary, to its complete restoration. He accordingly 
consulted that eminent architect, Mr. Queerson, F.R.S., F.A.S., 
F.S.A., &c. &e., who gave it as his opinion that not only was the 
spire in such a dangerous condition as to require to be taken 
down and rebuilt, but that the whole edifice needed extensive 
renovation.” 

Here would follow a summary of the report of the eminent 
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architect, including the estimated cost of the restoration, and 
further statements to the effect that a certain sum (wholly insuf- 
ficient) having been subscribed, the work was commenced, exten- 
sive additional repairs were found necessary, and large ‘‘ extras” 
incurred, so that in the end, the original estimate having been 
greatly exceeded, when the church was reopened (by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese), there was a debt upon it of an enormous 
amount. The appeal would conclude somewhat in this way :— 
** This debt has since been reduced by the sum of £1 17s. 9d., the 
proceeds of the sale to the contractor of the old oaken fittings, 
which have been replaced by neat structures in pitch-pine ; but 
with this exception, no substantial reduction in the liabilities in- 
curred, amounting to over £6,000, has yet been effected. Under 
these circumstances, the rector confidently appeals to all supporters 
of our grand old Church of England, and especially to the admirers 
of the beautiful scenery to which the spire of Ross church (so con- 
spicuous an object since its re-erection in Bath brick) lends an 
indescribable charm, to come to his relief in the difficult situation 
in which he finds himself placed,” and so on. 

The above would stand as a not unfair specimen of the com- 
munications of this nature which reach me by each morning’s 
post. All are characterized by certain unvarying features. The 
good folks who desire to restore their churches, build their chapels, 
their mission halls, and their schools begin the work either with- 
out counting the cost or without having any reasonable expecta- 
tion of obtaining the funds they know will be required in order to 
complete it. They are consequently reduced to the pitiful neces- 
sity of plaguing every person to whom any sort of publicity attaches 
to help them out of the difficulties their own recklessness has 
brought them into. In prospect of the restoration of his church 
ordinary considerations of prudence desert the average parson, 
especially should his brethren in adjoining parishes have lately 
succeeded in restoring their churches. He then goes into it “ bald 
headed.” 

From the point of view of the subscriber, parsons who err from 
excess of caution may, however, be as objectionable as the plungers. 
These are the folks who circulate far and wide a neat history of 
the building they desire to restore, which, strange to say, is in- 
variably an edifice marked by features of an unusually interesting 
character. There is a unique monument in the chancel in ala- 
baster, supposed to represent Sybilla de Fydelstyck, the third wife 
of Hugh de Fydelstyck, a knight of fame in the Holy Wars, sur- 
rounded by their combined family of sixteen sons and sixteen 
daughters. It is supposed that the poet Shakespeare, as a boy, in 
a boyish freak (his youth being admittedly riotous) may have 
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chipped off the nose (which is undoubtedly missing) of the six- 
teenth daughter. Possibly, too, the redoubtable Oliver may have 
stabled the steeds of his buff-jerkined followers in the side aisle, 
now used as a vestry, distinct traces of crib-biting being visible on 
an ancient oaken coffer therein, which may have served as a tem- 
porary manger, and soon. Appended to this circular is a list of 
subscribers which bears painful evidence of repeated parsonic 
importunity. 


Miss Dobbs . ‘ 

Do. do. 2nd Donation . 

Do. do. 3rd do. . ‘ 

Do. do. Special Spire Fund . 

Do. do. annually (5 years) 
&e. &e. 

Applications for money for some specific object are not, however, 
the only appeals that reach me. I am ashamed when I think how 
utterly ignorant I have hitherto been of the very existence of 
institutions and associations of the most praiseworthy character 
which I am now for the first time invited to support. There is 
the Mad Dogs Convalescent Home, with a long array of lady 
patronesses; the Harmless Idiots (male and female) Mutual Im- 
provement Society ; the Domestic Cats’ Choral Union ; the House- 
maids’ and Christian Young Men’s Sunday Out Society ; the Silly 
Society ; and those admirable and justly valued institutions, the 
Society for the Prevention of Women and Children, and the 
Society for the Propagation of Small Pox in Populous Places, 
which latter, I find, was awarded a gold medal at the late Health 
Exhibition. 

It is wonderful, too, what interest a large class of public bene- 
factors take in my health and general physical and mental well- 
being since I became a Member of Parliament. There is great 
danger, I am kindly informed, of serious injury to the lungs and 
bronchial tubes by sudden changes from the heated atmosphere of 
the House to the cooler air outside. If, however, I will but wear 
Dr. Dash’s Nasal Protector, which is ‘rather ornamental than 
otherwise,” I need be under no apprehension on this score. A 
‘‘ troublesome tickling in the throat” is, I am assured by one pro- 
fessor of the healing art, who has made diseases of the larynx his 
specialité, frequently produced by the atmospheric causes above- 
mentioned. The remedy prescribed is a petrified pellet (containing 
in a concentrated form ozone and carbonic-acid gas) to be placed 
on the base of the tongue as far back as possible, and allowed to 
dissolve slowly in that situation, where, I am told, that it forms 
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“no impediment whatever to free articulation.” ‘‘ Relaxed or 
clergymen’s throat” is, it seems, a malady from which even sena- 
tors may suffer. It is caused, I am informed, by unequal tension 
of the vocal chords combined with an irritable condition of the 
uvula, and can be effectually cured by taking several deep inspira- 
tions daily through the patent lung-inflator. This handy instru- 
ment, which, to judge from the accompanying diagram, would 
seem to be of the size and shape of a Whitehead torpedo, is highly 
charged with a compound which gives off a vapour exactly resem- 
bling the delightfully pure air to be found on the summit of 
Chimborazo. I am advised, if I would desire to address the House. 
of Commons in a sweet, clear, resonant, ringing voice, which could 
not fail to penetrate into every nook and cranny of the chamber, 
to take six deep inspirations through the inflator just before rising 
to speak. I should like to address my fellow legislators in tones 
answering to the above description; but I do not see how I am to 
get the inflator into the House without incurring a suspicion of 
dynamite, and I am persuaded that if this preliminary difficulty 
were overcome, any attempt to utilize the instrument in the pre- 
sence of the collective wisdom of the nation would clear the House 
as effectually as my own voice. 

So I pass, with a shade of disappointment, from this class of 
correspondent and turn to another, which I would term the Class 
of Inquisitors. These are the gentry who are engaged in the 
compilation of works of a biographical character, which cannot 
fail to interest the present generation, and, at the same time, be 
of incalculable service to the historian of the future. I am desired 
by one to send him a concise sketch of my life, my family, and my 
works, literary or otherwise, if any. He has, he adds, addressed 
a similar communication to my brother legislators, who have, in 
the majority of instances, most favourably received it. The an- 
swers he proposes to publish in an attractive form, at a price 
varying with the binding and general get up of the volume. He 
invites my subscription to the work, and, to save me trouble, en- 
closes an order form and a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Another member of this class sends me a printed list of ques- 
tions, something similar to those required to be answered by in- 
tending life-insurers. This gentlemen is apparently a believer in 
Mr. Galton’s theory of the transmissibility of mental qualities, for 
he institutes the most minute inquiries into my ancestry in the 
direct line, and, should any of my collateral relatives chance to 
have distinguished themselves, he would be glad to hear of them 
and their deeds. 

One of the most simple-minded of these purveyors to human 
curiosity is the gentleman who is making a collection of the 
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election addresses of Members and candidates, with a view to their 
publication. Possibly these compositions are about the last of 
their literary efforts which politicians would wish to see revived in 
a shape handy for reference. I did not comply with the request 
of this confiding individual, who, I suspect, has discovered, ere 
this, the unprofitable nature of his venture. 

I forgot to mention in their place, which, I take it, would be 
among the Inventors of Petrified Pellets and Lung Inflators, the 
Professors of Elocution. Only two have sent their circulars to 
me, though I should judge, by the quantity of indifferent speech- 
making one is compelled to listen to, that there ought to be business 
enough for at least a score. One of these very two did give me 
some instruction many years ago, from which I might certainly 
have profited had I been of an age to consider the utilities. My 
first lesson in elocution, at the hands of this gentleman, often 
recurs to my mind. I was bidden to stand behind a desk at the 
end of a long class-room, and make a speech on some simple sub- 
ject—freshmen, dons, senior wranglers, or the like common objects 
—selected offhand by our instructor. On a bench in front were 
some dozen or so ingenuous youths, prepared even to scoff at De- 
mosthenes had he failed in pebbles and taken up with preceptors. 
Behind them, at the opposite end of the room, stood the reverend 
elocutionist himself. I went through my task, lamely enough, as 
the event proved, for, taking my place at the desk when I vacated 
it, our instructor, for my benefit, and to the infinite merriment of 
the ingenuous youths aforesaid, proceeded to give a broad, but 
seemingly striking, imitation of myself. He hummed and hawed 
as, I suppose, I hummed and hawed; he lounged inelegantly at 
the desk as, I suppose, I lounged; he fingered and toyed with 
books and small articles lying on the desk as, I suppose, I fingered 
and toyed with them. In fine, he illustrated my own awkwardness 
in so graphic a way that the picture has always remained im- 
printed on my mind. I remember that at the time, youth though 
I was, I thought the hints thus conveyed useful, and the teacher 
of elocution not so contemptible as some would regard him; for, 
returning that evening through the quadrangle of the college where 
the professor held his class, on some young blades at an open 
window striking an attitude, as was their wont when they saw us, 
and exclaiming in theatrical accents, ‘‘My name is Norval!” I 
fiercely defied them from the safe level of the court, and assured 
them that my name was not Norval, nor anything like it, intelli- 
gence which, with unseemly gestures, they derided. Now-a-days 
the instructor most needed by Members of Parliament would be 
some daring soul who would teach them when not to talk. 
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At the present moment the foreign policy of Russia is a matter of 
vital importance, not less to England than to the rest of Europe. 
It is only necessary to remember that Russia has always based her 
policy less on her real strength than on the estimate in which. 
other nations hold that strength, to show how desirable it is that 
while the directions in which she is strong should be clearly seen, 
those in which she is weak should not be overlooked. 

A sombre picture of the overwhelming might of Russia has 
lately been painted for the English people, so that it may be worth 
while urging some considerations which tend to put a brighter face. 
on the outlook as it affects this country. 

Owing to fundamental differences between Russia and other 
European nations, such as the want of a middle class, the numbers. 
and homogeneity of the mass of the people, and their peculiar cast 
of character and temperament, it may be said that the nation is 
the people in a sense unknown in the rest of Europe. Though 
details of administration may be regulated by the caprices of the 
sovereign, or the interests of officials, yetin the long run the action 
of Russia will be that which the people wish. To find out the 
probable course of Russian action abroad, the heart of the Russian 
peasant must be examined, for the peasant is the nation. There 
are of these some sixty millions, all alike, tall, broad-shouldered, 
with fair long hair, and blue eyes ; phlegmatic, child-like in ideas 
and speech ; good-humoured and easy-going ; all identical in mode 
of life, in interests, in feelings, and of one creed and one race. 

In his heart, amid all the unintelligent monotony of his daily 
life and surroundings, the peasant cherishes two ideals—Holy 
Russia, and the Orthodox Church; and the depth of feeling he is 
capable of displaying on these two subjects, and its power to. 
arouse him to action and self-sacrifice, can hardly be realised in 
England. 

The enthusiasm roused in each peasant is rapidly communicated. 
With regard to religion and country the whole mass of the people. 
is sensitive to an extraordinary degree. It will thrill like one huge 
organism at any touch, and the excitement raised by danger to. 
Slav soil or Orthodox Church spreads through the country with 
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incredible rapidity. When the whole is once roused, there will be 
no sacrifices of property or life too great, as long as there is an 

invader of Russian homes, or an enemy of the faith, to be 
resisted. 

So it was in 1877 that the tales of Mussulman barbarity on a 
Christian people, backed by crowds of destitute exiles flying into 
Russia for protection, first roused popular feeling in favour of action. 
The refugees, as they were passed from home to home to make 
room for fresh arrivals, fanned the flame. Their stories, losing 
nothing in the telling, were repeated from mouth to mouth, re- 
viving the popular hatred of the hereditary enemies of their faith. 
Before long the whole people was roused to a high degree of excite- 
ment; petitions poured in to the Czar from thousands of villages ; 
the movement had assumed the dimensions of a crusade. Urged 
on by the unanimous voice of the nation, and powerless to check 
the popular feeling without endangering the dynasty, the Czar, in 
spite of his own wishes, led his armies against the Turks. Such 
was the real origin of a war usually attributed to minor co-existing 
causes, such as the ambition of officers, and the political designs 
of the government. 

The same result will occur if popular feeling is ever again 
aroused. This might happen, as before, in consequence of severities 
on the part of the Turks in repressing revolts among their 
Christian subjects; but nothing would more effectually rouse the 
people than an invasion of Holy Russia by the hated Germans. 
At the first village in flames, nay, even at the first step of an 
invader on Russian soil, the country will rise like one man, ready 
to submit to any sacrifices of life or wealth, in order to resist to the 
last. The whole resources of the land will be at the disposal of the 
Government for carrying on the war ; defeat will only embitter and 
deepen the resolution of the nation, by enlarging the area of 
invasion; one campaign lost will only lead to another more 
desperate ; and in the end the advantages of Russia in numbers, 
resources, and extent of territory will teil, in spite of any 
superiority on the part of the invader in mobility and generalship. 

The immense size of Russia makes it a country where the hearty 
co-operation of the people is essential for vigorous war. Move- 
ments of concentration depend on the troops being provided locally 
with supplies, quarters, and conveyance, and, though actual resist- 
ance to police orders is not to be expected, a merely sullen or listless 
compliance will paralyze the action of the clumsy administration, 
and cause indecision, waste, and uncertainty in prosecuting the 
campaign. It is not too much to say that Russia is incapable 
of carrying on a war, not only unless it is one supported by public 
opinion, but even unless it is demanded by popular enthusiasm. 
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It is not necessary to point out that a war on the part of Austria 
or Germany against Russia, must take the form of an invasion of 
the latter country, unless the former Powers throw away the most 
conspicuous advantage they possess, that of the initiative which 
their more rapid mobilization confers on them. It is, therefore, 
difficult to resist the conclusion that such a struggle must, in the 
long run, turn out in favour of Russia. It is the above train of 
reasoning which explains the cautious attitude of Germany with 
regard to Russia, and the hesitation on the part of Austria to 
thwart that Power’s action in the Balkan peninsula, however 
injurious to non-Russian interests. 

In case of a war between Russia and England, however, a very 
different result seems probable. To begin with, the Russian peasant 
knows nothing of England or the English. He is incapable of 
feeling interest in, or even understanding, the points of difference 
between the two countries; Central Asia is a dim idea to him; 
India is beyond his ken. No invasion of Russian soil will take 
place, to fire his patriotism ; disasters to settlements in east Siberia 
will not be heard of in Russian villages; the clash of arms in 
Afghanistan, or Asia Minor, will leave undisturbed both Russian 
homes and the interests of the Orthodox Church. So far, the war 
will affect the people but little directly ; but indirectly they will 
find that it causes suffering that they can ill bear without the 
stimulus of patriotic enthusiasm. 

It is clear that the first action of England would be to blockade 
the coasts, and stop the sea-borne trade of Russia. Now seventy 
per cent. of the total exports are carried by sea. These consist 
almost entirely of bulky articles:—grain for the most part, and 
also flax, wood, hemp, wool, tallow. To attempt to divert this 
trade to any great extent into land channels will be hopeless, as 
the cost of transit will be prohibitive. Thus the market for these 
products will be greatly reduced, and those who produce them, that 
is to say the agricultural population of Russia, or nine-tenths of 
the people, will be greatly impoverished. At the same time the 
burden of taxation will necessarily be increased, even for the ordi- 
nary expenses of government; putting on one side entirely the 
extraordinary expenses of the war. To see this, the sources of 
Russian revenue must be examined. In 1886, seventy-three per 
cent. of the total revenue was raised by taxation, of which nearly 
one-third was levied directly, and the remainder indirectly chiefly 
by means of customs, stamps and excise. The depression of trade 
will cause diminished revenue from customs and stamps, which it 
will be difficult to avoid supplementing by increased direct taxation. 
At present nine-tenths of the direct taxation is levied on the 
peasants, who will, therefore, be subject to increased taxation, at 
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the very time when their diminished prosperity is a even 
the existing burdens hard to bear. 

Uncompensated by enthusiasm for the war, the reasons for which 
must seem vague and mysterious to the peasant mind, this pres- 
sure can only have one effect, namely to cause murmurings, ques- 
tionings as to the necessity of the war, and eventually a strong 
feeling in favour of peace. This feeling will bring, by a thousand 
channels, pressure to bear on the Government, which no Russian 
executive will long be able to resist. Though in name an autocracy, 
Russia is in reality the most democratic country in Europe, in the 
real sense of the word, namely that the people have the power of 
controlling the action of the Government. In spite of any isolated 
successes in distant lands, a war with England cannot fail to be 
an unpopular war in Russia, and will be brought to a close at the 
earliest chance of peace, even on terms unfavourable to the policy 
of that country. 

It seems likely, then, that Russia is in little danger of inter- 
ference from her German neighbours, who justly shrink from the 
prospect of a death struggle with that Power, secure in the tenacity 
and patriotism of her population; but it is probable that she is 
aware that she can by no means afford to risk a war with this 
country, in which she will certainly suffer materially, and most 
likely be compelled before long to make peace at the sacrifice of 
the immediate object of her policy. 

It is for statesmen to apply this conclusion to the foreign policy 
of England; for Englishmen it is a more hopeful one than 
that generally arrived at as to the influence of England in the 
Eastern Question, and therefore in Europe. It would seem that 
we may watch the course of events with a composure that the 
Emperor Franz-Joseph, and even the great Chancellor himself, 
may well be supposed to envy. 


Hupert Foster. 
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POSTAL COMMUNICATION, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


In Two Parts.—Parr I. 


TuereE is certainly no department of the State which can fairly lay 
claim to so long and honourable a descent as the Post Office. 
Although its lineage may not literally be traceable to the days when 
** Adam delved and Eve span,” there is no doubt whatever that, in 
some shape or other, the “ post ” flourished long before anyone 
cared “‘ who was then the gentleman.” The history of the Post 
Office, from the time when postal communication can be first said 
to have commenced, down to the present day, is not the history of 
an institution which, beginning upon a solid basis, has slowly 
worked its way to distinction, but rather the history of an edifice 
whose foundation-stone has never been really laid. Like Topsy, in 
Mrs. Stowe’s immortal novel, it ‘‘ growed.” Allowing, however. for 
frequent and prolonged gaps in the continuity of its history—periods 
when all traces of a postal system disappear from contemporary 
records—the Post Office can lay claim to a family tree of very 
respectable antiquity, and to its credit be it said that it has always. 
flourished best under the influences of law and order. 

To attempt to form an idea of the period at which written 
messages were first transmitted by hand would be an impossible 
task. Without, however, going back to any more remote period, it. 
may be pointed out that the existence of post-messengers is more 
than once referred to in the Old Testament. Job compares our 
fleeting life to the celerity of postal transmission when he says, 
‘‘ Now my days are swifter than a post: they flee away.” Again, 
the institution is clearly pointed to in the Book of Esther thus : 
** And he wrote in the King’s name, and sealed it with the King’s 
ring, and sent letters by posts on horseback.”  Siculus, the 
historian, speaks of one of the Kings of Egypt ‘“‘ receiving his 
letters each day,”’ which suggests very strongly not only a post but 
a daily delivery of letters, though it may probably be taken for 
granted that the King was the only person in the country so 
favoured. The Persians, for hundreds of years, were content with 
their ‘ postal relays,” a system by which letters were passed on 
from hand to hand—a very general practice in those days in many 
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Eastern Countries. According to Xenophon, King Cyrus was the 
first who established a horse-post, and this was presided over by 
Darius himself, who, before ascending the throne, was (says: 
Plutarch) Controller of Posts! Mention is also made by Plutarch 
of a “ call-post,” which, however, must not be confounded in its 
objects with the poste-restante of to-day. Any important news was 
called out in stentorian tones from a given spot or “ call-post,” and 
thus communicated to all persons within ear-shot, who in their 
turn passed the news on to others by similar means. This simple 
and effective system is also noticed by Cesar as having been in 
vogue amongst the Gauls. Now, if we add to this idea the modern 
newspaper, it is not uninteresting to note that nearly 2000 years. 
after Cesar’s time, that is up to the beginning of the present 
century, precisely the same method of imparting news was resorted 
to in small towns and villages in England. 

The Egyptian Sultans, from the earliest times, recognized the 
necessity of rapid postal communication, and all over their vast 
territory they maintained a Government Post, the organization of 
which has been described, with many interesting details, by Arabian 
chroniclers of the different eras. In addition to the courier and 
horse posts, an arrangement had for centuries been in existence: 
in Egypt for the transmission of messages by pigeon-post, an 
institution which had been brought to great perfection, and was 
unparalleled of its kind. The number of carrier-pigeons kept in 
readiness for the service of one of the Sultans, during the 
twelfth century, is stated to have been near upon 2,000, and of so. 
great an importance and dignity was this pigeon-post considered to 
be that the Sultan alone had the right of taking the messages 
from the pigeons as they arrived. If eating, or sleeping, his 
meals, or repose, were disturbed for this solemn function. 

The fleet foot and horse messengers employed by the Romans 
for conveying messages, were supplemented also by a pigeon-post, a 
system the usefulness of which is best proved by the fact that, after 
outliving the changes of more than twelve centuries, it flourishes 
in our own time, and is still found both safe and expeditious in 
certain cases. Correspondence, it will be remembered, was con- 
veyed in and out of Paris, during the siege of 1871, by means of 
pigeons, and for a time the departure of the pigeon-post for Tours. 
(where the letters were enlarged by photography and sent on to. 
Paris) was regularly advertised by the British Post Office. Between 
Suva and Levuka, in the Fiji Islands, where no telegraph-wires. 
exist, pigeons are to this day the sole conveyers of shipping intel- 
ligence. According to Professor Friedlander, in his interesting 
work, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, great progress 
was made by the Romans, in the fourth and fifth centuries, in 
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their method of postal communication. Their excellent roads 
enabled them to establish rapid mule and horse posts as well as 
carts, and it is even stated that special “‘ postal-ships” (post-schiffe) 
were kept in readiness at the principal sea-ports. These advanced 
postal arrangements, like many other traces of Roman civilization, 
survived longest in Gaul; but even there the barbarism of the 
people, and the constant wars in which they were engaged, gradually 
extinguished, first the necessity, and then, as a natural conse- 
quence, the means of postal communication, until we find, at a 
much later period, all European countries alike, for lack of any 
organized system, making use of pilgrims, friars, pedlars, and 
others, to convey their correspondence from one place to another. 

The first attempt, of any importance, to rescue postal communi- 
‘cation from the well-nigh hopeless condition into which it had for 
‘centuries fallen, was made in Germany in 1380, by the Order of 
Teutonic Knights, who established properly equipped post-mes- 
‘sengers for home and international service. An improvement and 
extension of this plan was carried out by: Francis von Thaxis in 
the year 1516, when a postal line from Brussels to Vienna, vid 
Kreuznach, was established. It is true that, shortly before this, 
there is some record of Louis XI. of France having started, for 
State postal purposes, what were termed cavaliers du roy; but 
these were only allowed to be used for private purposes by privi- 
leged individuals, part of whose privilege, by the way, consisted in 
paying to Louis an enormous fee. It is to Francis von Thaxis that 
must be accorded the title of the first postal reformer. So eager 
was his interest in the work he had undertaken, that, in order to 
gain the right of territorial transit through several of the small 
states of Germany where his plans were strongly opposed, he 
actually agreed for a time to carry the people’s letters free of 
charge, an instance of generosity, for a parallel of which we look in 
vain in the history of the Post Office. The mantle of this reformer 
seems, strangely enough, to have fallen in turn upon many of his 
descendants, who not only in Germany, but also in Spain, Austria, 
Holland, and other countries, obtained concessions for carrying on 
the useful work started by Francis von Thaxis. One of the Thaxis 
family, at a later date, was created a Prince of Germany, and 
took the name of Thurm und Taxis; and from him is descended the 
princely line bearing that name which flourishes at the present 
day. Another member of the family was created a grandee of 
Spain, and has the honour of being immortalized by Schiller in 
his Don Carlos. 

The first establishment of an organized system of postal com- 
munication in England is wrapt in some obscurity. During the 
reign of John post messengers were, for the first time, employed 
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by the King ; these messengers were called nuncii; and in the time 


of Henry I. these nwncit were also found in the service of some of 


the barons. In Henry III.’s reign they had so far become a recog- 
nized institution of the State that they were clothed in the royal 
livery. Mr. Lewins, in his interesting work, Her Majesty’s 
Mails, states that several private letters are still in existence, 
dating back as far as the reign of Edward II., which bear 
the appearance of having been carried by the nuncii of that 
period, with “ Haste, post haste!’ written across them. Should 
such interesting relics of antiquity ever find their way to the 
auctioneer’s hammer, there would assuredly be a brisk competi- 
tion for them. Edward IV., towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, during the time that he was engaged in war with Scotland, 
had the stations for postal relays placed within a few miles of 
each other all the way from London to the royal camp, and by 
this means managed to get his despatches carried nearly a hun- 
dred miles a day, a very respectable distance considering the state 
of the roads at the time. This effort—a spasmodic one, be it said, 
and only made for a special purpose—was probably never sur- 
passed until the great radical change was successfully attempted 
which made the transmission of correspondence by post continuous. 
This did not take place, however, until some hundreds of years 
later, and in the meantime no improvement is recorded in the 
postal service in this country from the period last referred to until 
the reign of Henry VIII. This king, we are told, appointed a 
‘* Master of the Posts,” in the person of Sir Brian Tuke, who really 
seems to have made great efforts to exercise a proper control over 
the horse-posts, and to bring some sort of organization to bear on 
his department. Poor Tuke, however, was not rewarded with 
much success. The supply of horses was, in the first place, in- 
sufficient; and both lamentable and ludicrous are the records of 
the abortive efforts made by post-boys, mounted on bullocks and 
kindred beasts, to reach places of which they had never heard, by 
roads in an almost impassable condition. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth we find, for the first time, a statement of the cost to the 
Exchequer of maintaining the posts in England, for in Scotland and 
Ireland there had been up to that period, no attempt to establish 
posts at all. The total excess of expenditure over revenue for one 
year is put down at £5,000 only. This is a very moderate figure, 
and it can only be accounted for by taking into consideration the 
enormous fees received by the Crown for the use of the royal posts, 
which, it may be observed, were still maintained for State pur- 
poses exclusively. In this reign a very curious incident occurred, 
which will serve to recall and illustrate the immense power held 
by foreigners residing in England during the sixteenth century, 
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but notably by that aggressively commercial people, the Flemings. 
‘Since the previous century these people had been permitted by the 
Crown to elect their own postmaster to manage what was called 
the ‘‘ Stranger’s Post,” a function which consisted in controlling 
-the mail-packet service between London and the Continent, and in 
looking after the letters of foreign residents. This office was 
separate from that of the Master of the Posts. A dispute having 
arisen between the Italian and Flemish merchants in 1558 as to 
the appointment of their postmaster, the dispute was referred to 
the English Government, who, to the utter astonishment of the 
foreigners, publicly denied them thenceforward the right of 
election. The English merchants, to whom the existence of this 
alien postmaster had long been a source of irritation and jealousy, 
‘saw their opportunity. They urged the appointment of an 
Englishmen as postmaster for the ‘‘ Stranger’s Post,” and they so 
far gained the day that the Government then and there resolved 
that the dual control which had existed for many years should be 
-done away with, and accordingly, an Englishman named Thomas 
Randolph was, for the first time in history, appointed to the 
‘Supreme Control of the Posts of England, under the title of Chief 
Postmaster. 

The disputes above referred to between the English residents 
-and the members of the foreign commercial colony which had 
-established itself in London, served to draw public attention to 
the generally unsatisfactory condition of the postal service of the 
realm, a service which was far behind that established in Spain, 
Germany, and other Continental countries by the Taxis family. 
The matter was warmly taken up by the whole trading com- 
munity, and from this time forward improvements rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. No further important steps were taken in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but James I. established a regular post for 
inland letters, and Charles I., recognizing, no doubt, the financial 
importance of the Post Office, declared it, in 1637, by royal pro- 
-clamation, to be State property. It was, however, during the 
Protectorate, twenty years later, that the first Act of Parliament 
relating to the formation of a State Post Office was passed. This 
statute was entitled, “‘An Act for the setling of the postage of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” and the first clause of it runs as 
follows :— 

Whereas it hath been found, by experience, that the erecting and setling of one 
Generall Post Office for the speedy conveying, carrying, and re-carrying of letters by 
post to and from all parts within England, Scotland, and Ireland, and into several 
parts beyond the seas, hath been and is the best means, not onely to maintain a 
certain and constant intercourse of trade and commerce betwixt all the said places, 


to the great benefit of the people of these nations, but also to convey the publique 
dispatches, and to discover and prevent many dangerous and wicked designes which 
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have been, and are, daily contrived against the peace and welfare of this Common- 


wealth, the intelligence whereof cannot well be communicated but by Letter of 
Escript. 


This final sentence admits of but one interpretation ; and, as 
in the slow round of years history always contrives to repeat itself, 
it is interesting to note how Cromwell’s theory that the Post Office 
would be useful to ‘“‘discover and prevent many dangerous and 
wicked designes” was applied by Sir James Graham nearly two 
hundred years later, in dealing with the correspondence of Maz- 
zini and his friends while refugees in this country. The uproar 
‘consequent upon the conduct of the Home Secretary on this occa- 
sion, the Committee of Inquiry demanded by the House of Com- 
mons, and eventually granted by the Government, are now matters 
of history. If the Committee of Inquiry served no other useful 
purpose, however, it, at any rate, served to show that while the 
‘greatest care had been exercised in the earlier Post Office Charters 
to provide against the possible tampering with correspondence by 
the Post Office authorities during its transmission through the 
post, in later days the practice of granting special warrants for 
‘opening letters had become exceedingly common. Whether the 
Government acted rightly or wrongly in opening Mazzini’s letters 
is a matter of opinion, but that ‘‘ Tom ” Duncombe’s ventilation of 
the subject in Parliament was hailed with general and deserved 
‘satisfaction, there can be no doubt; and though the law on the 
subject still accords the Postmaster-General the right, in certain 
cases, to open letters in course of post, it was, without doubt, to 
the Mazzini incident that we are indebted for that law having 
become practically a dead letter. 

The first trace which can be found of a = tariff of postal 
charges is in the reign of Charles I., and even regarded by the 
light of to-day these charges cannot be held to be exorbitant; for 
example: a single letter from London, for any distance under 
eighty miles, was charged twopence ; fourpence up to 140 miles; 
sixpence for any greater distance in England, and eightpence to 
all parts of Scotland. The notion of affixing postage stamps did 
- not dawn upon the world until a much later date, and, conse- 
quently, these rates of postage were, for the sake of simplicity, 
collected from the addressee ; and this system, though unfair in 
some respects, offered one superlative advantage to the postal 
authorities, namely, it formed a complete check on the letter- 
earriers, who were held responsible for the collection of the 
amount of postage chargeable on each letter given to them to deliver. 
Charles I., as has already been hinted, was shrewd enough to see 
that the Post Office revenues would eventually form no insignifi- 
cant addition to the Royal Exchequer, and for this reason he 
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made persistent efforts to maintain for the Crown the monopoly 
of letter-carrying. In this, however, after a fierce struggle, he 
was defeated by the Parliament, but no sooner had Charles 
passed away, and Cromwell become master of the situation, than 
these very same Parliamentarians were ready to vote for an abso- 
lute Government postal monopoly. A desperate resistance to this 
infringement of the liberty of the subject was then, in their turn, 
made by the City Guilds, who, in direct opposition to a proclama- 
tion of Cromwell’s, had themselves started a cheaper postal service, 
to supplement, and, at the same time, no doubt, to rival, the 
weekly service established by the Government. The Protector was 
as well aware as the King whom he had beheaded that the only 
way to make the Post Office a paying concern was to obtain an 
absolute monopoly of it for the Government. He, therefore, ap- 
pointed a Council of State to report upon the matter, and, as 
might be expected, the Council reported against the rival scheme 
of the citizens, who thus found themselves and their scheme igno- 
miniously snuffed out. 

From that day, the Post Office in this country has remained ex- 
clusively a Government undertaking, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of private citizens who, for years after Cromwell’s 
decree, fought resolutely to break down what they considered an 
unjust monopoly, and an interference with their trading rights. 

An Act confirming Cromwell’s settlement of the Post Office was 
passed in the reign of Charles II., and this Act, from the ample 
nature of its provisions, has always been regarded as the Post 
Office Charter. Instead of a loss of £5,000 a year, an annual 
revenue of £10,000 was now obtained from the Post Office, or, 
more strictly speaking, from a Mr. Manley, to whom the postal 
revenues of the country were farmed for that sum, and Mr. Manley 
secured to himself a handsome profit on the bargain. In a very 
few years the Post Office revenue increased from £10,000 to 
£65,000 a year, a sum which Charles II. settled, by statute, on 
his brother James, then Duke of York; and, on the accession of 
James to the throne, these revenues were permanently vested 
| in the Crown. 

All this time the chief efforts of succeeding Postmasters- 
General had been directed towards obtaining good horses and 
men, and improving and accelerating the horse-posts between 
London and the provinces; but no steps had been taken 
towards arranging postal communication between the different 
parts of London, a city which now numbered some half a million 
inhabitants. The idea of starting a cheap town post for London 
only seems to have first occurred to an enterprising upholsterer 
named Murray, who undertook to receive and deliver letters and 
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parcels not exceeding a certain weight, at one penny a piece. 
Murray quickly found his enterprise so successful that he opened 
six offices in various parts of the metropolis, where letters and 
parcels might be handed in on prepayment of the penny fee. It 
was not likely, however, that a successful private venture of this 
nature would long be allowed to flourish unchecked in the face of 
the statutory monopoly of the Crown. The Government proceeded 
against the promoters for infringement of its rights, and easily 
defeated Murray and his partner Docwra. 

The “‘ London Penny Post,” as it was called, was shortly after- 
wards incorporated into the Imperial Post Office, under the title of 
the “ London District Post,” but, curiously enough, it remained a 
distinct establishment from the ‘‘ General Post ” down to as late a 
period as 1854. Docwra was appointed, under the Duke of York, 
to the Controllership of the District Post, as a compensation for 
his loss of income, but his partner Murray probably returned to 
his upholstery, for his name ceases, after this, to appear in the 
annals of the time. It was to these two men, however, that we 
are indebted for the first idea of a cheap local post. In 1698 
Doewra was removed from his post on a charge of mismanage- 
ment. The charge against him is contained in a memorial 
by the officers of the District or Penny Post to the Treasury, 
alleging that he wilfully “doth what in him lyes to lessen the 
revenue of the Penny Post, that he may farm it or get it into his 
own hands,” for which purpose (it was declared) he had removed the 
Post Office to an inconvenient place. It also alleged that “he 
forbids the taking in any band-boxes (except very small), and all 
parcells above a pound which did bring in considerable advantage 
to the office, they being now at great charge sent by porters into 
the city, and coaches and watermen into the country, which 
formerly went by Penny Post messengers, much cheaper and more 
satisfactory.” There was also another and a graver churge against 
Doewra, namely, that “‘ he did stop, under spetious pretences, most 
parcells that are taken in which do much harm to tradesmen . . . 
and hazard the life of the patient when physick is sent by a doctor 
or an apothecary.” There is, it is to be feared, only too good 
reason to believe that Docwra was guilty of some, if not all, of 
these charges. Eventually Docwra was granted a pension of £500 
a year out of Post Office funds, as compensation for his loss of 
income. 

In 1708 an attempt was made by a Mr. Povey to establish a 
halfpenny post; but this enterprise, like Docwra’s, was suppressed 
by law. 

It was hardly to be supposed that a Parliament which had been 
the instrument of conferring upon a nation so great a blessing as 
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an organized post office, was not going to reap some benefit from 
its labours. To the Post Office Charter in Charles II.’s reign, was 
annexed a proviso, that Members of Parliament should be allowed 
to send and receive their correspondence free of charge. A propos 


of this clause a rather amusing discussion took place in the House 


of Commons at the time, which is recorded in Cobbett’s Parlia- 
mentary History. A certain Sir Walter Earle proposed that 
Members’ letters should ‘“‘ come and go free” during the sessions 
of Parliament. Sir Heneage Finch replied indignantly to this 
proposal, that it was ‘“‘a poor mendicant proviso and below the 
honour of the House.” The clause, however, was eventually passed 
by a large majority; but the Lords threw it out, ostensibly from 
conscientious scruples, but really, as it afterwards transpired, 
because there was no provision made in the Bill for the Lords’ 
own letters to pass free! A few years later, however, this omission 
was supplied, and both Houses of Parliament entered upon the 
enjoyment of a privilege which they for many years exercised with 
more or less freedom. In 1784 this privilege was greatly restricted, 
and on the introduction of cheap postage in 1840, was entirely 
abolished, a proceeding which, in itself, at once added £80,000 a 
year to the revenue. 

From the time the Post Office first became a department of the 
State, the Government has always reserved to itself the right of 
sending its official correspondence unpaid, but it is doubtful 
whether the Treasury Warrant which granted that right ever 
contemplated, under the head of “ official correspondence,” some 
of the items which are recorded in the packet agent’s book at the 
beginning of the last century as having been confided to the care 
of the Postmaster-General, and forwarded by him to destination 
free of charge. For example: “Fifteen couple of hounds going 
to the King of the Romans with a free pass.” ‘ Two maid-servants 
going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador Methuen.” “ Dr. 
Crichton, carrymg with him a cow and divers necessaries.” ‘‘ Two 
bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador to the Crown of 
Portugal.” Strange “mails” indeed, but this was during the war, 
and @ la guerre comme @ la guerre ! 

Up to the year 1720 the Post Office of the United Kingdom was 
so far in its infancy that the only postal communication in regular 
working order was that between the capital and the chief towns 
north, south, east and west. It was a simple matter enough to 
send a letter (provided the messenger was not robbed, or murdered, 
or lost in a snow-drift) from, say, London to Bath, or from 
London to Shrewsbury; but a person residing in Bath wishing to 
write to a friend at Shrewsbury found himself under the necessity 
ef sending his letter to London first, whence it followed the Bath 
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road back again as far as Oxford, and then branched off to 
Shrewsbury. This course was rendered necessary more from the 
horrible condition of the cross-roads than from the scarcity of 
postmasters. The main high roads, though their condition would, 
of course, be an impossibility in the present day, were still main- 
fained in sufficient repair to admit of their being used by the 
stage-coaches and mounted post-messengers of the time; but the 
cross-roads appear to have been quite neglected, and in the early 
part of George I.’s reign were in such a hopeless condition as to 
hardly deserve the name of roads at all. 

About this time, however, an energetic postmaster, Mr. Ralph 
Allen, of Bath, appeared upon the scene with a cut and dried 
scheme of his own for reconstructing and improving the system of 
ross-posts (as they were, and still are, called) throughout the 
kingdom. The first thing was to get the roads into some repair ; 
and after the delay necessary for this undertaking, we find Allen 
starting a cross-post between Exeter and Chester, via Bristol, 
Gloucester and Worcester, thus connecting the West of England 
with the Lancashire district. This and other experiments made 
by him were so successful that the Lords of the Treasury granted 
to Allen a lease of the cross-posts for life. He was to keep the 
entire revenue arising from this source, and to pay out of it an 
annual rental to the Government of £6,000. How far this 
arrangement suited Ralph Allen may be judged from the fact that 
among his papers, after his death, were found records showing 
that he had made, first and last, a sum of nearly £500,000 by 
farming the cross-posts. It must not be supposed from this, 
however, that Allen defrauded the public. He did the country 
-excellent service, and was well paid for his work, and contem- 
porary records point him out as a generous and charitable man in 
private life. He was especially charitable to needy men of letters; 
and it was perhaps in recognition of this excellent quality that 
Fielding took Mr. Allen as his model for the character of All- 
worthy in Tom Jones. Allen was, moreover, a friend of Pope’s; 
and it is said to be to the worthy Postmaster of Bath, and inventor 
of the system of cross-posts that reference is made in the poet’s 
well-known lines— 


Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. 

One of the most curious circumstances in the history of the Post 
Office is, perhaps, that no trace can be found of any attempt having 
been made till near the commencement of the present eentury 
to supersede the old worn-out system of sending the mails by 
mounted messengers. Long after stage-coaches had come into 
regular daily use for conveying passengerg, the Government still 
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elung to the old horse-posts for forwarding the mails, and a 
pace of three to four miles an hour was considered quite fast 
enough for the mails, while passengers could often travel five or 
six! Time seems to have been quite a secondary consideration ; 
the one aim of the Government was to make the Post Office pay. 
Indeed, so little were the interests of the public regarded that, at 
one period, we find the Postmaster-General declining to send 
letters to Warwick by the direct route because the postage, being 
calculated by distance, was higher and more lucrative to the 
Department on letters conveyed by the longer route, vid Coventry ! 
It is presumed that a similar practice with regard to letters passing 
between London and Bath was followed by the Post Office ; for while 
the stage-coach, such as it was, managed to get over the distance 
in eighteen hours, His Majesty’s mails took more than thirty-six to- 
accomplish the journey. This state of things existed up to 1784, 
when one of the greatest reforms ever made in the Post Office was. 
effected by the introduction of the plan of Mr. John Palmer. This 
gentleman, by a curious coincidence, was, like his predecessor Allen, 
of cross-post notoriety, a citizen of Bath, where he was lessee of 
the Theatre Royal. Now, Bath being an important city—indeed 
so far as its springs and its fashionable frequenters were concerned, a 
more important city then than now—and standing right on the main 
coaching road to the West of England, offered to a shrewd person 
like Palmer ample opportunity for observing the relative speed of 
the various conveyances between London and the West, and 
Palmer had observed that when the tradesmen of Bath were 
specially anxious to have letters conveyed with speed and safety 
they confided them to the driver of the stage-coach, though such a 
practice was, of course, contrary to law, and moreover very expen- 
pensive as compared with the cost of transmission by post. But ~ 
the “ post ”’ still consisted of defenceless messengers, mounted often 
on worn-out hacks, and frequently found to be in league with the 
highwaymen who relieved them of their mail bags en route. Mr. 
Palmer accordingly drew up a very full report on the glaring 
inefficiency of postal communication in England, pointing out 
both the slowness of the system and its want of security, and 
this report he submitted to the then Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt, 
accompanying it with a very urgent recommendation that the 
mails should, as far as possible, be conveyed by the stage- 
coach; accompanied by well-armed guards. He also suggested 
that the mails should be timed to arrive in London from the 
various parts of the country simultaneously, and the same rule 
observed in despatching them from the metropolis, in order to 
secure to the public the great convenience (which up to that 
time does not appear even to have been considered) of regularity 
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in the receipt and despatch of their correspondence. Such a plan 
as this was manifestly a step in the right direction; but that 
persistent obstructiveness which appears in times past to have 
been displayed by the Post Office authorities in encountering 
any scheme for postal reform submitted by an ‘“‘ outsider” 
did not desert them at this moment. They opposed Palmer’s 
scheme tooth and nail; but Mr. Pitt at once saw its merits, 
and, under his auspices, an Act was passed authorizing the 
transmission of the mails by stage-coach. This Act became law 
in 1784; an important era in the history of the Post Office. 

Up to this period it may be argued that, with the exception 
of the Post Office having become a recognized institution for the 
benefit of the people, and being under Government control, little 
or nothing had really been done to place postal communication 
on a better footing than it was some hundreds of years before. 
The same means of communication were actually in use as those 
employed by the ancient Romans, namely, mounted messengers, 
and, if contemporary records may be trusted, neither the mes- 
sengers nor the horses used for postal purposes towards the close 
of the eighteenth century were such as to bear favourable com- 
parison with the men and beasts employed for the same purpose 
at any previous period of history. But what could be expected ? 
The Post Office desired to show a good balance-sheet, and cheap 
labour was one of the necessities to this end. Boys of fourteen 
years of age, clad in the ridiculous garb of the post-boy, made 
familiar to us by the sketches of Cruikshank and Doyle, encum- 
bered with perhaps two leathern bags apiece, mounted on any 
horse which could be picked up at a low price, were scarcely the 
kind of messengers to elevate the tone of the service or to expe- 
dite the delivery of correspondence. Then the roads they had to 
traverse, and the weather they had to encounter! Where was 
the use of persons writing, as they frequently did, across their 
letters, ‘‘ Haste, haste, post haste!” or “‘ Ride, villain, ride for 
thy life!” when the unfortunate post-boy was mounted on a nag 
which would have disgraced even a modern London four-wheeler, 
and in this plight had to ford swollen torrents, encounter snow- 
drifts thirty feet high, or ride all through the pitch-dark nights 
of winter on roads which, even in broad daylight, were all but 
impassable? The fault clearly lay with the Department in trust- 
ing letters of any value or importance to such hands. However, 
it is generally accepted that when things come to the worst they 
are certain to mend; and the “haste, post haste” of the Post 
Office in the year of grace 1784 having dwindled down to a speed 
of three and a half or, at the most, four miles an hour, it was 
certainly ripe for the sweeping change about to be introduced by 
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John Palmer; though it must have been gall and wormwood to 
the Post Office authorities to reflect, that the greatest of all the 
postal reforms which had up to that period been initiated was the 
work of a provincial theatrical manager who had failed in early 
life as a brewer! 

Mr. Pitt appointed Palmer Controller-General of the Post Office 
at a salary of £1,500 a year, on August 2, 1784—the very day on 
which the first mail-coach was to start, experimentally, from 
London to Bristol, a distance which it accomplished in fifteen 
hours. The experiment was considered completely successful, and 
it was accordingly arranged that the system should be gradually 
extended to all the main posting-roads, and that the coaches 
should, so far as was practicable, start at the same hour from 
the chief post office in London. 

Mr. Palmer had originally fixed the contract rate of speed of the 
new coaches at six miles an hour, but this was shortly afterwards 
altered to eight when a perceptible increase was again noticeable 
in the weight of the mails. Subsequently the official rate of speed 
was augmented to nine, and then to ten miles an hour, and with 
each acceleration the amount of correspondence transmitted by the 
coaches increased. This, however, was not quite the case with the 
passengers. Considerable distrust, it is stated, was shown at this 
alarmingly high rate of speed, a circumstance perhaps scarcely to 
be wondered at from a people who had never travelled more than 
five miles an hour in their lives. Lord Chancellor Campbell re- 
lates that he was frequently warned against travelling in Palmer’s 
improved mail-coaches on account of “ the fearful pace at which 
they flew, and of the instances recounted to him of persons who 
had died suddenly of apoplexy from the rapidity of the motion.” 

In spite of, or perhaps on account of, the enormous success 
which had attended Palmer’s scheme, it was deemed advisable 
that he should surrender his appointment at the Post Office. The 
fact was that he could not get on with the permanent officials, 
the old ‘Tite Barnacles” of the Service, who never forgave him his 
success, and consequently did their best to make his post unbear- 
able. Palmer retired from the Post Office in 1792, just eight years 
after his appointment, a pension of £3,000 a year being granted 
him in consideration of his valuable services to the country. He 
was, however, dissatisfied with the amount, and, after petitioning 
the Government for many years, he obtained, in 1813, a parlia- 
mentary grant of £50,000. 

It cannot be denied that the history of the Post Office, up to the 
end of the last century, while it suggests no actual absence of 
capacity on the part of the officials employed in performing 
routine duties—indeed, the records of the office show many in- 
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stances of the exercise of scrupulous care in their discharge—still 
exhibits, as compared with the present day, a singular absence of 
even moderately inventive power. The old saying that lookers-on 
see most of the game would, indeed, find an unlooked-for ap- 
plication if it were applied to the professions and business of 
daily life. Yet it is literally true that the first man to suggest 
and carry out a cheap and expeditious town post in London 
was an upholsterer. Not only, as we have seen, was Murray 
never rewarded for his enterprize, but he was actually prose- 
cuted for an infringement of Crown privileges, and his scheme 
absorbed into the postal system of the day, where it obtained 
a success probably never dreamt of even by its inventor. With 
Palmer it was much the same history over again. We see 
the ex-brewer and theatrical manager teaching the Post Office 
(which still clung obstinately to the wretched mounted messenger 
of a bygone age) the use of stage coaches. We see him nearly 
trebling the rate of speed at which mails were conveyed ; giving 
safety and punctuality to the postal service ; in short, taking the 
mails literally out of the mire and placing them in security on 
good high roads. And then? Not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of the organization which he alone was able to impart to his 
successful undertaking, was John Palmer taken into the service of 
the Crown; but as soon as he had set the machine thoroughly in 
motion, and the number of stage coaches carrying mails out of 
London had increased three-fold, the permanent officials, who had 
virulently opposed his scheme when first it was broached, saw that 
they could do very well without this ‘‘ outsider,” and he was 
politely shown the door. It is likely that, had Palmer been 
retained in the Service as Controller-General of the Post Office 
the improvements in the system of mail-coaches would have been 
much more rapid than they were. Impossible as it may seem, no 
sooner was Mr. Palmer’s back turned than some of the officials of the 
department counselled a return to the effete horse-posts ; but these 
counsels were fortunately over-ridden by the Prime Minister, backed 
up by the feeling of the country. The first year that the new mail 
coaches were started the net revenue of the Post Office stood at 
£250,000. Thirty years afterwards it had increased six-fold, and 
stood at £1,500,000. From this time until the period, so near at 
hand, when the greatest of all postal reformers was to take the world 
by storm, and create for himself an enduring name such as belongs 
only to a public benefactor, there is little of moment to record. 
Overshadowed as they are by the vast importance of the “ Penny 
Post,’’ and the introduction of railways, events which were so soon 
to revolutionize the commerce of the country, but little notice need 
be taken of the minor improvements in the Post Office service up to 
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the year 1840. Suffice it to say that more than twenty years before 
this period, the building in Lombard Street, which had served as 
the Head Post Office of the Kingdom since the reign of James II., 
a building once the residence of Sir Robert Viner, Lord Mayor of 
London, was found to be inadequate to the requirements of the 
service, and a petition was accordingly presented to the House of 
Commons in 1814, praying for the removal of the Post Office to 
more commodious premises. Among other reasons urged by the 
petitioners was the insanitary state of the office, it being stated 
that ‘“‘two guineas were expended weekly for vinegar to fumigate 
the rooms and prevent infectious fevers.” The Commons, how- 
ever were apparently not convinced ; for it was not till 1825, eleven 
years later, that the site for a new Post Office was chosen. The 
choice fell on St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where formerly stood an 
ancient convent and sanctuary, and here in 1829 was completed 
and opened to the public the simple yet imposing Greek-Ionic 
building which is still one of the best-known objects in London. 
Of the work done inside that building, and in the still larger office 


facing it, erected in 1878, it will be our business to speak at a 
future time. 
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THE SEPARATIST ATTACK ON FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


WE sometimes hear it declared that the great teacher, from whom 
the followers of Mr. Gladstone have derived their political prin- 
ciples, is Jeremy Bentham. No doubt the claim of discipleship 
could, until very recent years, be made with a great deal of 
justice. But if Bentham could come to life again he would be not 
a little startled to hear that he is the author of the principles 
which are being propagated by those who follow the lead of 
Mr. Gladstone of 1887 and his “foreign ” directors. 

Bentham might almost have had in his mind the tactics which 
the Gladstonians are now pursuing in their endeavour to obtain 
Home Rule for Ireland, when he wrote the following words :— 


Many persons do not inquire if a state be well administered, if laws protect property 
or person; if the people are happy. What they require, without giving attention to 
-anything else, is political liberty, that is, the most equal distribution which can be 
imagined of political power. Wherever they do not see the form of government to 
which they are attached, they see nothing but slaves: and if these pretended slaves 
are well satisfied with their condition, if they do not desire to change it, they despise 
and insult them. In their fanaticism they are always ready to stake all the happiness 
‘for a nation upon a civil war, for the sake of transporting power into the hands of those 
«whom an invincible ignorance will not permit to use it, except for their own de- 
struction. 


This is an example of 


the phantasies which are substituted in politics instead of the true search for happi- 
ness. A small part of the plan or utility is seized upon; an exclusive attachment is 

evinced for that small part; in the pursuit of some particular branch of the public 
good, the general happiness is disregarded; it is forgotten that all these particular 
objects have only a relative value, and that happiness alone has a value which is 
intrinsic. 


The Gladstonians in their lust for Home Rule appear to cast aside 

all the fundamental principles upon which the general happiness 

of any state must inevitably depend, and with which it is insepar- 
ably connected ; all who cannot, or will not, look at sections and 
‘portions of the community without regard to the rest, are to be 
despised and insulted—the ‘‘ Southern English” and their fellow- 
‘thinkers are stupid, and must live and learn. It is astounding to 
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find how little remains unassailed of what statesmen, politicians, 
and all reasonable beings have been accustomed to regard as the 
very root and basis of political society. 

To insist—in this nineteenth century, in this fiftieth year of a 
Sovereign’s reign—upon the necessity of the observance of existing 
law, one would have thought would be a superfluous undertaking. 
Yet we find Sir William Harcourt and his party preaching the 
doctrine that if there is moral justification a law may be dis- 
regarded—that though an act be illegal it may nevertheless be 
carried out if the law which it violates is, in the opinion of the person 
affected, unjust. Mr. Herbert Spencer is an Individualist, and, 
therefore, not likely to allow the majority too free play; but while 
he denies the authority of the majority to bind the minority in 
matters of private concern, e.g. religion or dress, he most fully and 
emphatically recognizes the right in other cases, e.g. in the pro- 
tection of life and property from either external or internal attack. 
It is a pity that Mr. Gladstone and his followers cannot acquire 
something of the sentiments of Hobbes as to the efficacy and bind- 
ing effect of law, ‘No law can be unjust,” says Hobbes, and on 
examination the proposition is by no means so paradoxical as it at 
first sight would appear, but rather contains sound and much- 
needed truth. The standard of justice and injustice is the will of 
the community, as expressed by their ‘‘ committee of manage- 
ment,” i.e. the Legislature or Parliament; and if the judges do 
not administer the law as thus created, the parties concerned do 
not get justice, but injustice. With the justice or injustice of a 
law in any other sense the subject has nothing whatever to do so 
far as his duty of observance of the law is concerned, and to deny 
this is to break away the very bulwarks of English liberty and to 
destroy all that our forefathers fought for from Magna Carta to 
Bill of Rights; if this is what the new democracy will countenance, 
then woe betide it. Let us take heed to Mr. Chamberlain’s wise 
counsel to the Crofters of Scotland, or to similar advice given in 
January last :— 


What is the law? The law is the security of the weak against the strong. It is the 
protection of the poor against the rich; it is the safeguard of the few against the 
many. If you destroy the law, which is the highest expression of the democratic idea 
of quality, you will have to take your choice between anarchy on the one hand and 
despotism on the other, and, to my mind, it is a suicidal course for any Radical to take 
to lay sacrilegious hands on this great edifice of our freedom. 


Sir William Harcourt, in referring to the Liberal Party, used to 
be very fond of boasting of its tried attachment to the cause of law 
and order, and of prophesying the speedy downfall of any party 
that ceased to insist upon the strict observance of the law as the 
highest canon of its political faith. When the so-called Liberal 
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Party has to be satisfied with a majority of two hundred, where 
not long ago it secured one of as many thousands, facts seem to 
prove that Sir William can play the part of prophet better than 
that of statesman. ; 

This general attack upon law finds its application in a disregard 
and contempt for the rights of life, property, and contract alike ; 
and it is in these cases all the more dangerous because it is 
insidious—it purports to have entirely different aims—a quality 
for which Mr. Gladstone pretends to have a peculiar horror. 
Boycotting in 1882 is “In the first place, combined intimida- 
tion. In the second place, it is combined intimidation made use 
of for the purpose of destroying the private liberty of choice by 
fear, ruin, and starvation. In the third place—that being what 
‘ Boycotting’ is in itself, we must look to this—that the creed of 
‘Boycotting’ requires a sanction, and the sanction of ‘ Boycot- 
ting’—that which stands in the rear of ‘Boycotting,’ and by 
which alone ‘ Boycotting’ can, in a long run, be made thoroughly 
efiective—is the murder which is not to be denounced.” The 
same in 1887 is one of the methods of action which “ may, when 
society is in an unhealthy state, be one of the only perfect re- 
medies at the command of the people.” Could anything be more 
irreconcilable than the language of to-day and the language of five 
years ago? “Is it not wonderful,” says Mr. Bright, ‘‘ how one- 
sided Mr. Gladstone can be, and how his great intellect can be 
subjected to one idea, and how he can banish from his mind every- 
thing, however important, which does not suit the purpose or 
object he has before him.” 

“* Nullus liber homo dissaisietur de libro tenemento suo, vel liberta- 
tibus vel liberis consuetudinibus suis,” says Magna Carta; but the 
Gladstonians made a flagrant attempt at confiscation in their 
support of Mr. Parnell’s Bill of last autumn, and since then they 
have gone from bad to worse, finally tacitly, and in not a few 
cases openly, approving and supporting a course which their own 
Lord Chancellor admits to be entirely illegal. The Conservative 
Party have always been upon their guard against attacks of this 
nature. In 1885 they opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s Allotment and 
Small Holdings proposals largely on the ground of their confis- 
catory tendency, and of the further inroads which they might lead 
to. The danger of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, however, sinks into 
absolute insignificance when compared with that of the doctrines 
of the Home Rule Party. Lord Randolph Churchill, in his Brad- 
ford speech, said last year, that as Mr. Jesse Collings was no 
longer a strong and bitter opponent of the Government we should 
be able to consider his proposals with a more judicial eye—to 
examine them free from passion and prejudice, with a view to 
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discover what there is in them which we can consider good and 
consistent with our principles. No doubt this is very true, and I 
think that any concession need not be} made as mere pay for party 
services. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings have shown by 
their action since the time when their proposals were first made 
that they set reasonable and well-defined bounds to their demands, 
they have refused to follow Mr. Gladstone and his party in the 
wholesale attack upon the rights of property, and have proved 
that they are worthy of more confidence on we were formerly 
disposed to place in them. 

Let us see what the assumed Gladstonian teacher has to say 
upon the subject with which I am now dealing. In classifying 
and illustrating the various evils with which a legislator has to 
cope, Bentham says :— 

With respect to the motive of cupidity—if we compare the pleasure of acquiring by 
a violation of another’s rights with the pain which such a proceeding occasions, they 
will not prove to be equivalents. It is true there are cases in which, if we confine 
ourselves to an evil of the first order (¢.e. one which falls only upon certain assignable 
persons), the good will have an incontestable preponderance over the evil. Were the 
offence considered only under this point of view, it would not be easy to assign any 
good reasons to justify the rigour of the laws. Everything depends upon the evil of 
the second order (i.e. one which, taking its origin in an evil of the first order, 
spreads through the entire community); it is this which gives to such actions the 
character of crime, and which makes punishment necessary. Let us take, for example, 
the physical desire of satisfying hunger. Let a beggar pressed by hunger steal from a 
rich man’s house a loaf, which perhaps saves him from starving: can it be possible to 
compare the good which the thief acquires for himself, with the evil which the rich 
man suffers? The same is true of less striking examples. Let a man pillage the 
public treasury, he enriches himself and impoverishes nobody. The wrong which he 
does to individuals is reduced to impalpable parts. It is not on account of the evil 


of the first order that it is necessary to erect these actions into offences, but on account 
of theevil of the second order. 


In these remarks Bentham very clearly meets the fallacious 
arguments of the Gladstonians. He admits that in individual 
cases considered per se more good than harm may be done by the 
appropriation of what belongs to another; but he demonstrates 
the preposterousness of looking upon the question from this point 
of view alone. However, as we have already noticed, to consider 
only portions, sections, isolated or individual cases, is the key of 
the Home Rule policy—we are not to look to the Empire or to the 
United Kingdom, or even England, but only Ireland, or rather 
Treland minus Ulster, or to “dear old Scotland,” or “ poor little 
Wales,” or the North of England, or better, Yorkshire, or still 
better, West Yorkshire only, and similarly we are not to look to 
the general effect of the attack on property, but merely to its effect 
upon the pockets of the “ slaves” or tenants, and the acquisition 
of others’ lands “ at less than prairie values.” 

The evils of these attacks upon property—non-possession, pain 
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of losing, fear of losing, deadening of industry—are clearly 
analysed by Bentham, but are so patent that they need not be 
further dwelt upon here, “‘ the slow but fatal despair of long inse- 
curity destroys all the active faculties of the soul.” If then, the 
Gladstonian ideas and doctrines were to get a hold on the country, 
how terrible would be the result! It is not the “classes” alone 
who would suffer ; it is equally to the advantage of the ‘‘ masses” 
that they should preserve intact the security which has existed in 
respect of the right of property, even “abundance is never so 
distinct from subsistence, that one can be destroyed without a 
dangerous blow at the other”; moreover, the working classes—to 
their honour be it said—are the owners of something like a hundred 
million of pounds standing in the savings banks and similar insti- 
tutions of this kingdom. Where is to be the security for this 
under the Gladstonian régime ? 

The typical institutions of the country, and even parliamentary 
government itself, have not escaped unscathed in the onslaught. 


Mr. Gladstone has been the first to insult, and imperil the life of 


what may be said to be largely his creature; he has been 
the first to “‘ thwart the people’s Parliament,” and to assist in the 
realisation for Britain of Sir Henry Maine’s conclusion as to the 
fragility of Popular Government. The judicial system is ruthlessly 


maligned, the probity of the judges questioned, and the honour of 


the Bar denied. 

When law—the very life-blood of any political state—is being 
set at nought ; when the most valued rights and privileges of the 
subject are being tampered and trifled with; and when almost 
fatal blows are being struck at the most representative institutions 
and systems of the country, it is time for all moderate men to 
declare themselves, and to rally to the cause of the Government in 
its battle with the varied elements of disorder and anarchy, and I 
believe that they are doing so. The Conservative party of the 
present day has a very sound and healthy constitution. By the 
elimination of all ‘‘ privilege,” and by the abandonment of what 
Lord Beaconsfield used to call the “aristocratic principle,” it 
stands on a very firm basis; the youth of England are not Tories 
simply because their fathers were so before them, but from 
conviction ; the highly-cultured scholars who formerly so warmly 
espoused the old school of Liberalism now shrink with an inherent 
dread from the latter-day Liberalism. Lord Selborne, Lord Sher- 
brooke, Mr. Goschen, Matthew Arnold, Sir John Lubbock, Professor 
Dicey, are among the most ardent of Mr. Gladstone’s present 
opponents, while many of their type and time have, even in name, 
joined the Conservative or Constitutional party, and of the 
generation which is to succeed them a goodly majority hold the 
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Conservative faith. Finally, as even the Gladstonians in their 
calmer moments will admit, Conservative principles are making 
sure and steady progress among the working classes; as “the 
masses ” acquire more knowledge and gain more experience they 
are perceiving the danger of the Radical principles of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his party, and they are at the same time recognizing 
the reality, and the English common sense, of the principles of the 
Conservative party. With forces such as these the present attack 
on fundamental principles should be triumphantly repulsed. 


Leonarp H. West. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


We have treated elsewhere of the real moral of the Jubilee 
celebrated on the 21st of the month just brought to a close. 
But no record of its events would be complete that did not, 
however briefly, recall the chief features of that great National 
Ceremonial. We have a poor reputation, as a people, for the 
capacity to express sentiment and enthusiasm in pompous shows 
and artistic apparatus. Neither by our temperament, our insti- 
tutions, nor our climate, are we supposed to be fitted for street 
festivals, State pageants, and ecclesiastical ritual of the ornate 
kind. Yet it would surely be impossible to find anyone to deny 
that, even regarded as a mere feast for the eyes, the Royal Pro- 
cession through the ways of the Capital, and the Jubilee Thanks- 
giving in Westminster Abbey, on June 21st, will ever be 
memorable in the annals of gorgeous public rejoicing. For once 
the English People threw their heart into the paraphernalia of 
street decoration; and though it is true that a handsome sum 
was voted by Parliament for the adapting of Westminster Abbey 
to the new and vast demand imposed on its space, everywhere 
else banner and mast, garland and festoon, gonfalon, drapery, and 
inscription, illumination and bonfire, were the result of labour and 
tax voluntarily assumed by the Queen’s subjects themselves. No 
Monarch ever so thoroughly deserved a cordial and effusive wel- 
come from a nation; none was ever more enthusiastically greeted 
than was the Queen of these Islands, and the Ruler of our 
Empire, on Jubilee Day. The whole country kept the day in 
the same fashion ; every county, every town, every village and 
hamlet, having its own local celebration of the Event. In the 
Capital everything worked with perfect smoothness ; officials and the 
multitude co-operating to render progress easy and organization 
successful. It would be impossible, and it is unnecessary, to 
enumerate here even the leading incidents of the Celebration. 
But there were two episodes more especially by which the 
popular imagination seems to have been fascinated. One was 
the escort of Seventeen Princes that rode by the Carriage of the 
Queen. The other was the tender and touching embrace 
bestowed by the Widowed Mother, in sight of the ten thousand 
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persons assembled in Westminster Abbey, on each and all of 
those whom She can in a more familiar sense call her children. 
Nor have our Jubilee Ceremonials failed to extort generous 
approval and warm admiration from Continental critics. An 
Englishman must, indeed, be cynical and churlish, and a foreigner 
eaten up with national jealousy, who, a witness of the scenes 
of that famous Day, did not feel that to England alone, of all 
existing nations, Empire, accurately understood, really belongs. 
That proud possession is still ours, bequeathed to us by the 
enterprise and valour of our ancestors. We have only to esti- 
mate it aright, and to emulate their courage and vigour, in order 
to hand it down, untouched and unimperilled, to our descendants. 

At the time the Jubilee was being held, the demonstrations of 
popular rejoicing were so striking and seemed so universal, that 
men forgot to notice if on the occasion there existed a minority of 
malcontents and absentees. But the disloyal never permit us long 
to lose sight of their malignity ; and it behoves us now to remember 
that the large Irish Wing of the Party led by Mr. Gladstone 
ostentatiously refused to have any part or share in honouring the 
Sovereign, or in returning thanks for the glories and mercies of 
her reign. O’Connell insisted on nothing more strongly or more 
pertinaciously than on his loyal attachment to the Throne ; and on 
a celebrated occasion, when addressing a vast concourse of his 
countrymen, he declared that, if anyone ventured to offer insult to 
the Queen, there was not an Irishman alive who would not be ready 
to avenge the outrage. Political deterioration must have pro- 
gressed apace in Ireland since those days; for Mr. Parnell is now 
the Chief of Eighty Irishmen, supposed to be the Representatives 
of their countrymen, who made a parade of their determination 
not to participate in celebrating the Victorian Jubilee. Be it so. 
But these men are the sworn allies and bosom friends of the 
so-called Liberal Opposition, the political associates and chief 
inspirers of the policy and tactics of Mr. Gladstone. This it is 
which shocks the minds and amazes the conscience even of men 
whom political life and Party struggles have accustomed to exhibi- 
tions of human malice. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Leader of the Opposition, and his 170 English and Scotch fol- 
lowers, will hesitate any more than heretofore to act and co-operate 
with these 80 disloyal Irishmen. But the constituencies will take 
note of the fact; and, as Mr. Chamberlain has more than once 
publicly predicted, will punish the culprits on this side of the 
Channel, when the opportunity arises, with exemplary indig- 
nation. 

The proceedings in Parliament during the month have corre- 
sponded with strict accuracy to the anticipations we expressed 
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when last addressing the readers of the Review. The Obstruc- 
tionist tactics indulged in by the Opposition from the commence- 
ment of the Session were once more resorted to after the 
Whitsuntide Recess; and a little time had to be allowed by the 
Government, in order to convince the country that some very 
stringent and exceptional remedy had become imperatively neces- 
sary. At length the Leader of the House gave notice that if the 
business of Committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill had 
not been got through by the 17th of the month, he should move 
that the Bill be Reported. It might have been thought that, well 
aware that the Motion, when made, would be carried, the more 
serious members of the Opposition would make the best of 
the time left them in order to render the Measure as perfect 
and as little unpalatable to themselves and their friends as possible. 
But they persisted in frivolous obstruction to the last, thereby 
conclusively demonstrating that their object is not to purge the 
Bill of any defects it may contain, but to throw everything, if 
possible, into confusion, to stultify government and legislation, and 
to make of Parliament a machine that cannot be worked. It is no 
easy matter to baffle this malignant strategy ; but baftled it still 
will be, as becomes clearer and clearer every day. The outra- 
geous tactics of the Opposition have had the effect of still further 
confirming the Liberal Unionists in the resolve to persist in their 
sympathy and co-operation with the Government. The breach 
between the two sections of the Liberal Party grows wider every 
hour, and patriotic Conservatives are anxiously considering how 
they can best shape their policy and apply their principles so as to 
bring them into yet more perfect harmony with the views, not only 
of those who look to Lord Hartington for guidance, but likewise of 
the courageous and disinterested Radicals who feel that Mr. 
Chamberlain is their ablest and truest exponent. Some of the 
best intellects of the country are to be found in the ranks of the 
Liberal Unionists, and Conservatives would be deviating from their 
best traditions if they did not show themselves wishful that so- 
much and such remarkable ability should be turned to the account 
and profit of the State, in a more direct manner than is the case 
at present. The speeches delivered by the Marquis of Hartington 
at Manchester and Blackburn, on the 24th and 25th of June, testify 
in a striking manner to the political alienation and the moral 
reprobation caused by Mr. Gladstone’s close alliance with Mr. Par- 
nell in the minds of the Liberal Unionists. We infer that the 
absolute severance of that connection is regarded by Lord Har- 
tington as an indispensable preliminary to the resumption of 
negotiations for healing the schism in the Liberal ranks. 
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Had things taken their normal course, the Convention concluded 
between England and Turkey respecting Egypt would by this time 
have been ratified. But, alarmed by the better understanding 
established between the Sultan and this country by the projected 
arrangement, and seeing in the Convention an instrument for the 
exclusion from Egypt in future of selfish foreign intrigues, the 
Governments of Paris and St. Petersburg have been actively 
engaged at Constantinople in labouring to prevent the Sultan from 
giving it his final ratification. At the moment at which we write, it 
almost seems as though the violent remonstrances and scarcely 
covert threats resorted to by those Powers have had the effect of 
paralysing Abdul Hamid’s resolution. The situation is a singular 
one. Turkey ardently desires that the Convention should be ratified ; 
Germany, Austria, and Italy entirely approve of its tenor; while 
Russia and France protest against it as in some vague and unex- 
plained way trespassing on the rights of Europe. It is not for the 
English Government to insist on the ratification of a Treaty which 
was conceived, not in the interests of England, but in that of 
Turkey and Egypt, and which, it was thought, might possibly tend 
to disarm the suspicious pertinacity of France; nor are the ex- 
postulations of France and Russia addressed to this country. The 
utmost Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Sir William White can do, 
is to point out to the Sultan that he will establish an evil precedent, 
if he allows himself to be intimidated into surrendering his mani- 
fest right to conclude the Convention. For the rest, England will 
feel no embarrassment, and suffer no hurt, should the Convention, 
matured with such pains and patience, become a dead letter. 
Instead of our engaging to withdraw the last of our troops from 
Egypt at the end of three years, if the situation of affairs permits 
us to do so, we shall be as free as we were before the Convention 
was thought of to take our own time over that operation. England 
will assuredly not abandon Egypt to internal discord or to foreign 
intrigue, because France and Russia succeed in depriving the 
Sultan of the satisfaction he sought for at our bands, and which we 
were willing to give him. 

At the urgent solicitation of the Sultan the English Government 
has consented to wait till the 4th of July for the ratification of the 
Convention. But we trust it will not fail to make it perfectly 
plain that non-ratification is a matter of complete indifference to 
us, which unquestionably it is. Failing to make this clear, 
England might expose itself to the reproach, however unfounded, 
of having surrendered something to which it attaches great value, 
in deference to the indirect threats of Russia and France. Should 
the Convention fall to the ground, the diplomatic achievements of 
the two Powers that opposed it will be utterly void of practical 
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result, since our present position in Egypt will remain untouched 
and unaffected. But it is indispensable that the Government 
should take care not to expose the dignity and honour of England 
to even the semblance of a serious check. 

The diplomatic action of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg at Con- 
stantinople in regard to the Egyptian Convention cannot be 
dissociated from the policy it still pursues, and the end it still 
labours to reach, in Bulgaria. That policy aims at breaking down 
the resistance of the Bulgarians by prolonging the provisional 
period indefinitely, and exposing them to all the dangers and per- 
plexities of such a situation. So far the gallant little Principality 
has made head successfully against the passive but surly opposi- 
tion of Russia. But it is not to be denied that the Bulgarians are 
sorely harassed by the political uncertainty to which this diabolic 
‘strategy exposes them; and the Regents have arrived at the con- 
‘clusion that it is high time the Sobranje met. It has been 
summoned for the 3rd of July, and some have thought that one of 
its earliest acts will be to elect a Prince for the Throne of Bulgaria. 
This seems to us most unlikely. What is less improbable, is that 
the Regents may ask the Sobranje to nominate a single Regent, 
into whose hands may be entrusted the power they themselves 
now exercise. But it must be confessed that the situation is 
exceedingly obscure, and the public must be prepared to hear, at 
any moment, of some fresh sensational and startling news from 
Sofia. The Loan which the Regency was thought to have ar- 
ranged with the Linderbank of Vienna is still not negotiated ; 
the borrowers asking for higher and more onerous terms than the 
Regents have thought themselves justified in conceding. The 
prospect in the Balkan Peninsula has not been rendered more 
satisfactory or more free from doubt by the fresh shuffling of the 
cards that has occurred at Belgrade. The Cabinet of M. Gara- 
‘schinin has been replaced by one presided over by M. Risties ; and, to 
all appearances, the change is one from which Russia may reason- 
-ably hope to extract some profit. King Milan has paid a visit to 
Vienna, doubtless in order to learn from Count Kalnoky how he 
had better conduct himself in a position of no little embarrass- 
ment. The King is not popular in Servia, and Austria exercises 
too much influence over the Servians to be loved by them. But it 
would be an error to suppose that the Servians coquette with 
Russia for any other purpose than to play off one Power against 
the other. All that can be concluded with certainty, is that 
Austria cannot permit at Belgrade any more than at Sofia, and, 
indeed, still less at Belgrade than at Sofia, the active assertion of 
Russian influence to the detriment of its own interests. The rela- 
tions of Austria and Russia remain unchanged, and we should say 
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it is exceedingly improbable that the rumoured Meeting of the 
Three Emperors will take place. The Emperor of Germany, who. 
has recovered from his recent indisposition, will have an interview 
before long with the Emperor of Austria; and the unbroken bond 
that links Germany and Austria continues to be the best guarantee. 
for the maintenance of peace, and for the vindication of European 
interests, in case peace were unhappily interrupted. 

The triumph of the Crown and Prince Bismarck at the General 
Election, held in the spring, has rendered the domestic politics of 
Germany much more quiet than usual. The Reichstag has shown 
itself disposed to meet all the Chancellor’s wishes, even in the 
hitherto disputed territory of Finance and Taxation. Shortly after 
the last number of the Review was published, M. Rouvier succeeded 
in putting an end to the Ministerial Crisis in France, by forming a 
Cabinet. It contains a certain element of Conservatism, if not in 
its actual composition, at least in its ideas; and it was, therefore, 
assailed at once by the Extreme Left. So far, however, its position 
remains unshaken. The Chamber of Deputies has been busily 
occupied in discussing the new Army Bill, which subjects all 
French citizens alike to the obligation of serving the State in the 
Army for a reduced period of time. The main result will be that 
France will possess a much larger, but a somewhat less efficient 
fighting force. Another incidental consequence is that students 
for the priesthood will no longer be exempted from serving in the 
ranks. The Government evidently felt itself unable to resist the 
current of public opinion, which in France demands the semblance 
of an absolute equality among all citizens. Nevertheless, we 
imagine that, in practice, care will be taken to work the change 
in a reasonable spirit, and to employ Seminarists, as they are 
called, in the non-combatant portions of the Army. 


June 30th. 
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‘{[N.B.- The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval’ 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have. 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Crimes Bill for Ireland: Its Justification. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe NationaL Review.” 
“GENTLEMEN, 

When in 1881 Mr. Gladstone was applying coercion for the 
purpose of suppressing disorder and crime in Ireland, and breaking 
the power of the National—alias Land—League, he declared that he 
and his Government were ‘‘ endeavouring to relieve the people of Ireland 
from an intolerable yoke” ; * and amongst his other reasons for interfer- 
ing with what Mr. Gladstone then called the ‘“ reckless schemes the 
Parnellites had devised,” + stated—‘‘ Rapine is the first object; but 
rapine is not the only object. They wish to march through rapine to 
the disintegration and dismemberment of the Empire, and, I am sorry 
to say, even to the placing of different parts of the Empire in direct 
hostility one with the other.” { 

Now, a consideration of the ‘reckless schemes” the Parnellites are 
engaged in attempting to carry out in 1887, ought surely to lead to the 
conclusion that “‘rapine” is still their first object, and that through 
rapine they still wish to ‘‘ march to the disintegration and dismember- 
ment of the Empire”; therefore, whatever were the arguments that 
could be advanced in 1881 for a Coercion Act, the same arguments will 
apply with equal, indeed greater, force in 1887; and whatever evidence 
there was in 1881 to prove the necessity of restraining the men at that 
time engaged in destroying all semblance of law and order in Ireland, 
chas been greatly strengthened since 1881 by the words and deeds of the- 
same men, reinforced and encouraged as they have since been by Mr. 
Gladstone himself and that section of his followers who have made “‘ an 


* Mr. Gladstone at Knowsley Hall, October 28th, 1881. 
+ Ibid. Lbid. 
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alliance—a baneful alliance—with the representatives of anarchy and’ 
disorder.””* 

But this alliance implies a great deal more than a political connection 
with a party which is striving to obtain Home Rule for Ireland since- 
these ‘‘ representatives of anarchy and disorder” are the “‘ subsidised 
agents of a foreign conspiracy.” + 

It would be well to understand from the mouths of some of the 
principal “ subsidised agents of this foreign conspiracy” what are the 
real intentions of the foreign paymasters of the Parnellites, and 
consider what further arguments are thus afforded for the speedy enact-. 
ment of a stringent Crimes Bill. 

In August 1886 Messrs. W. O’Brien (the editor of United Ireland) and 
J. E. Redmond visited America, having been sent over as a delegation. 
to the Chicago Convention held on August 25th, and following days.. 
John Fitzgerald, Patrick Egan, Patrick Ford, Hugh McCaffrey, Alex- 
ander Sullivan (members of the Clan-na-gael murder club) and Finnerty 
(dynamiter) were amongst the principal men who attended and spoke at. 
this convention, and there can be no doubt of the intimate connection 
between these men and the Parnellite party. Naturally, these Irish 
delegates thoroughly informed themselves of the desires of and the 
assistance they might expect from, their Irish-American allies. This. 
knowledge they brought home for the encouragement of their supporters. 
in Ireland. 

On September 8rd, Messrs. O’Brien and Redmond arrived in Dublin 
from their American embassade, and proceeded to give an account of 
their mission to a large concourse of people, who had assembled in front. 
of their hotel in Sackville Street. Referring to the Irish-American 
allies of the Parnellites, composed as they were principally of Fenians,. 
dynamiters, and rebels who had fled their country, Mr. W. O’Brien 
said—*‘ I want to say that these Irish-Americans across the Atlantic are 
very extreme men [cheers]. We are all, I hope, as extreme as they are- 
in resenting and resisting English rule in Ireland [eheers].” { Then 
Mr. O’Brien proceeded to deliver the message which he said he had 
received from these American allies of the Parnellites, which message 
will afford an additional proof for the necessity of a Crimes Bill to. 
prevent ‘a good account” being given of men in official positions in 
Ireland. ‘Goon! (was the message) go on as you have been going. 
Give a good account of the Churchills [groans], the Beaches [groans] ,. 
the Castlereaghs [groans], the Bullers [groans], and all the rest of the 
‘ Bull’ family [laughter], who come over here to govern us against our 
will [groans].” § 


* Mr. Chamberlain at Highbury, June 2nd, 1887. 
¢t Mr. Chamberlain at the Birmingham conference of Unionists, June Ist, 1887. 
United Ireland, September 11th, 1886. § Ibid. 
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What could have been more dangerous than a message thus framed ? 
Still fresh in the minds of the people was the remembrance of the 
‘** accident,” as Mr. Parnell in the letter dated May 15th, 1882, attri- 
buted to him, and addressed to Patrick Egan, the facsimile of which was 
published in the Times of April 18th, 1887, termed the assassination on 
May 6th, 1882, in the Phenix Park, Dublin, of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish ; still fresh was the remembrance of the “ deserts” as Mr. Parnell 
in the same letter termed the murder, on the same day, of Mr. Burke, 
and what would be more likely than that some among Mr. O'Brien's 
audience interpreted his—to express it mildly—indiscreet allusion to 
chief and under secretaries, and other Government officials, as a sugges- 
tion to give ‘a good account” of tuture Government officials by the 
means of bullets and daggers ? 

Having delivered his message, Mr. O’Brien proceeded to give the 
people advice of his own how they should act, by saying: ‘‘ Go on as you 
have been going, and I promise you for all these millions in America 
that they never will spare their treasury [loud cheers], aye, and if the 
chance or the necessity should arise, never will spare their blood [loud 
and prolonged cheers}. On and on, until this great fight is ended in 
the happiness and in the independence of the bright green land that 
bore us [loud and prolonged cheers] .”"— United Ireland, September 11th, 
1886. ‘ 

The mischievous idea of receiving physical as well as pecuniary 
assistance from America has been dangled for some considerable time 
before the eyes of the Irish people, every opportunity having been taken 
by the Parnellite agitators to instil seditious poison into the minds of 
their dupes. For instance, ‘“‘ The Irish in America would rather win 
Ireland’s liberty on Ireland’s hill-sides,’ * is an example of the encou- 
ragement that has been given to resort to the use of weapons; and 
again: “The Irish in America wanted men not to falter in their 
expression and in their determination to make this country free, and 
they were perfectly willing to aid this country in any attempt to obtain 
self-government for Ireland, so long as the people of this country 
declared their determination never to cease agitation, and to use all the 
means in their power till they drove every man of English blood from 
every official position in Ireland.” ¢ 

Before referring to the ‘‘ rapine”’ the leaders of the Parnellite move- 
ment are at present so busily engaged in encouraging in Ireland, atten- 
tion may be called to the following declaration by Mr. W. Redmond, 
M.P., which also very distinctly defines the object the agitators are 
striving to attain, and it is for the purpose of assisting them in this 


* Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., in Dublin, September 8th, 1884. 
+ Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., at a Central Branch meeting of the League. September 
16th, 1884. 
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disloyal scheme that these mercenaries paid by foreigners are, by their 
exertions to reduce rents, working so hard to enlist the tenants upon 
their side. Mark the goal they are striving to reach. ‘ He believed 
that it was their duty to God as well as to their country, to do all that 
lay in their power to overthrow the domination of England.”* And 
again : ‘‘ I know how natural it is for Irishmen in this great republic 
to wish to win Ireland’s freedom in the way that America’s was won. 
I should be a recreant to my past ifI said disrespectful words against 
those who urge the use of physical force.” ¢ 

When advocating ‘‘ rapine” the Parnellites have no scruples in recom- 
mending Irishmen to repudiate their legal obligations together with all 
honourable adherence to their contracts by holding out to them bribes 
such as the following : ‘‘ Remember that if our struggle is a long and 
hard one, the rewards and prizes of victory are very great : prairie rents 
for the farmers ; less than prairie rents, if possible, for the labourers.” t 
And listen to Michael Davitt. ‘‘ The landlords’ interest (he said) had 
not yet been brought down to the level of justice. A few years ago 
there was a great deal talked about prairie value. It was good sound 
talk, and he would like to hear a little more of it to-day.” § 

Also mark the following advice by Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., a barrister- 
at-law, to the tenants on Mr. 8. Hussey’s estates in Cork and Limerick, 
as to how they should act when purchasing their holdings. Clearly, in 
the opinion of Mr. Healy (and bearing in mind the prominent position 
Mr. Healy holds amongst his colleagues, it may be assumed to be the 
opinion of the latter as well), one of the most effectual ways to carry on 
a system of ‘‘ rapine ” is for the tenants to make bargains for the pur- 
chase of their holdings without having the slightest intention of carrying 
out their bargains. This was the lesson in honesty inculcated by Mr. 
Healy : «If I (Mr. Healy) were a tenant, pressed on the one hand by 
Mr. Sam Hussey and a sheriff's writ, and on the other hand pressed by 
Mr. Hussey with a purchase deed, and if I were compelled to buy at too 
big a price, I would repudiate it by and by, when I had the place in my 
possession. || 

In conclusion, the following quotations from speeches by Nationalist 
leaders will afford additional justification for the enactment of the 
Crimes Bill. 

As if Ireland has not been sufficiently disgraced by the murders, 
moonlighting, the maiming men and beasts, and boycotting that have, 
in consequence of the Parnellite agitation, been so prevalent throughout 


* Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., at Bohernabreena, County Dublin, November 15th, 1885. 
+ Mr. M. Davitt in Michigan, U.S.A., August 1886. 

t Mr. O’Brien, M.P., at Bansha, County Tipperary, February 8th, 1885. 

§ Michael Davitt at Carrickmacross, County Monaghan, May 29th, 1887. 

|| Mr. T. M. Healy at a Central Branch meeting of the League, October 26th, 1886. 
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the country during the last few years, Mr. W. O’Brien put the mis- 
chievous and dangerous idea of watching their farms from behind a 
ditch into the minds of evicted tenants. _ 

Answering the question he himself had asked, viz. ‘‘ Where is the 
evicted tenant?” Mr. O’Brien replied: ‘‘He is the other side of 
the ditch in a state of suspended possession ; and back he knows he will 
come, for the title deeds of his farm are written in the hearts and 
determination of the Irish people, and woe betide the land-grabber that 
attempts to meddle with those title deeds.” * 

Mr. Deasy, M.P., who followed Mr. O’Brien, referring to the struggle 
taking place between the landlords and tenants, said: ‘‘ Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have them (the tenants) to fight it out with the land- 
lords, and he (Mr. Deasy) would treat the landlords just as he would 
treat a mad dog that was drowning.” 

At Castlerea, in the County Mayo, on December 5th, 1886, Mr. John 
Dillon, denouncing the opponents of Home Rule, said: ‘In the day of 
our power we will remember them,”—which he thus explains—* When 
we come out of the struggle we will remember who were the people’s 
friends and who were the people’s enemies, and deal out our reward to 
one and our punishment to the other.” 

How can any constitutional party oppose the enactment of the Crimes 
Bill ? 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
Grorce W. Ruxton. 


Tithes. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A Government Bill, introduced by Lord Salisbury on this subject, 
has passed through Committee in the House of Lords, and will ere long 
have arrived at the House of Commons, where probably it will be more 
roughly handled, and not be debated in the same temperate way as in 
the Upper House. To appreciate the magnitude and the vast import- 
ance of this subject, I would recommend a perusal of Lord Selborne’s 
admirable work A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablish- 
ment. The Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 has been denounced more 
than it deserves; it is easy to find fault with it, under altered circum- 
stances, but its provisions will bear scrutiny and show many merits ; it 


* Mr. W. O’Brien, Central Branch meeting of the League, October 26th, 1886. 
+ Mr. Deasy, Central Branch meeting of the League, October 26th, 1886. 
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has at all events for half a century rendered tithes, by means of a rent- 
charge, fairly easy of collection, and generally paid without much 
bickering. About the year 1836 British agriculture was making great 
strides in advance ; the culture of root crops was, by the use of artificial 
manures and by greatly-improved methods of cultivation, developing 
into the great perfection it has since arrived at; the breeding, feeding, 
and forcing of stock to early maturity, the immense improvements in,,. 
and addition to, agricultural machinery, were day by day thrusting 
themselves upon the cultivators of the soil; these things required a 
constant increase in the capital to be applied to the land, and one of the. 
arguments in favour of the Act of 1886, as used by the tithe-payer, was. 
the inexpediency of taking tithes on the increased produce, the result 
of this increased capital; it was further advanced that such a claim, on 
the increased produce, did, more or less, prevent the flow of further 
capital into the cultivation of the soil, thus retarding improvements and 
lessening the production of food for the people. 

Tithes were collected in kind more or less up to 1836; at that time, 
however, the greater part, no doubt, were paid by a composition agreed 
upon. 

The Act of 1836 settled the amount of produce which should there- 
after be paid, in the shape of a given number of bushels of corn, reduced 
for convenience into a money payment, regulated upon the average of 
seven years. 

We see, then, that the quantity of produce is not variable ; the price. 

is. 
Has the gross produce of the soil decreased since 1836? Certainly 
not. For many years production increased considerably, and at the 
present time doubtless is more per cultivated acre than it was in 1836. 
If this be admitted, the tithe-owner does not receive more of the pro- 
duce than he is entitled to, and it follows that the grievance of the 
tithe-payer at the present time is the amount charged upon the produce. 
This grievance is due to the seven years’ average system, which is too. 
slow in operation, that is to say, the price of corn upon which the tithe 
is calculated does not follow sufficiently close the market price of the 
day; for instance, at this moment the reduction in the tithe rent- 
charge is about 123 per cent., whereas the present reduction in the 
value of corn is about 35 per cent. 

In the year 1846 Sir R. Peel’s Corn Bill was passed. It does not 
appear to have immediately depreciated the value of corn, but, for some 
years past, prices have steadily gone down, and for the last three years 
have been so low as to have had a most disastrous effect on all interests 
connected with the land, and a general opinion prevails that the present 
prices are to be permanent. 

We have now Lord Salisbury’s Bill to deal with, and which seems 
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generally to be acceptable to the clergy and tithe-owners; and, on a. 
superficial view of the case, this is not much to be wondered at, when 
the future is shadowed forth as ‘“‘no more disputes with tenants, the 
landlord simply forwarding his cheque for the amount of tithe rent- 
charge,” or under the redemption clauses of the Bill paying ‘“‘ twenty 
times the amount of tithe rent-charge paid by the confirmed apportion- 
ment”; this will certainly exceed thirty-three years’ purchase if 
calculated on the present price of corn. 

To the principles of this Bill I entirely object, as making tithes a 
simple contract debt, exactly reversing the Act of 1836, which distinctly 
lays down that no person is personally liable, a principle which has. 
ever prevailed ; and the enfranchising scheme, which, by removing the 
tithe rent-charge from the rate-book, will lessen, if not entirely deaden, 
the interest the clergyman has in the parochial expenditure, and, having 
made him simply a stipendiary, a State stipendiary, result in his taking 
and feeling no interest whatever in the temporal welfare of his 
parishioners. It is, indeed, another step in the direction of making 
one’s own interest the only one to be cared for—independence, as it is 
called, the wisdom of which seems doubtful. It is said to remove 
friction of interests, but, unless in cases where the parties are like 
lucifer matches, and they are truly the exception, surely a little friction 
is far better than perfect apathy. 

In conclusion, it seems a far preferable course, rather than altering 
the whole tithe system of the country, to keep the Act of 1836 nearly in 
its entirety, and merely alter the seven years’ average to three; this will 
meet generally and immediately the present requirements of the tithe- 
producer, and he has a claim as the duty on corn has been removed 
since the Act of 1836. The tithe-owner will undoubtedly at once suffer 
a reduction of from fifteen to twenty per cent. in excess of the present 
septennial averages; but if the present price of corn continues, he must 
in three years time submit to this reduction. There will be exceptional 
cases, where under present conditions the cultivation of corn has 
ceased ; in such cases the clauses in Lord Salisbury’s Bill, giving relief 
when the net profit is less than the sum accrued due for tithe rent- 
charge, may be made operative. By such a course the tithe-owner 
will retain his right to his proportion of the produce of the soil, will 
retain his lien upon the land, and will retain real property as his 
security instead of exchanging it for colonial securities or the stocks ot 
municipal boroughs. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 

June 20th, 1887. W. Barrow Simonps. 
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Tory Democracy. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

That very able exponent of Liberalism, the Spectator, has declared, 
more than once in recent months, that if the ‘“‘ masses” had meant 
mischief to the “classes” in times past, they were quite as capable 
of inflicting it a hundred or two hundred years ago as to-day; that 
in the possession of overwhelming brute force they have always been 
in power; that the toiling millions of the plough, and of the loom, 
might, if so disposed, have ages ago introduced chaos and anarchy as 
easily as those who ply the same tasks to-day. Without quite accepting 
this contention, there is yet much truth in it. The English people 
have a marked predilection for order, which is to law as effect is to 
cause. In other words they are, and have been, a people of strong 
Conservative instincts. What more natural, then, than that the State, 
being in a normally healthy social condition, and enjoying a tolerable 
prosperity, they should, actively sharing in the choice of legislators, 
incline, of instinct, to the Conservative side ? 

The preponderance of Liberalism during the last forty or fifty years 
has led to a good deal of false assumption on the part of persons who 
ought to have known better, and who would have known better if they 
had thought more. During that period the Liberal Party was allowed 
through grave error, only partially repaired in time, to fly the flag of 
Electoral Reform. The Squirearchy, who were so patent a factor in the 
Tory Party, were not sufficiently alive to the economical changes which 
the nineteenth century has brought to fruition, nor to the fact that com- 
merce and manufactures had run level with, or ahead of, agriculture as 
national interests ; neither did they perceive that laws which were made 
for the service of a social system whose place in the State has been 
seriously modified, must be modified also. It was the great life-task of 
Lord Beaconsfield to set the Tory Party right on these points, to save 
it from the insignificance of a Faubourg St. Honoré in London, with 
antediluvian adherents sprinkled in hall and parsonage over the land. 
The Master of Hughenden showed how to adapt to the times the ancient 
principles, and in what way the Tory Party was again to come into 
touch with that populace, alienated by misconceptions on both sides, 
and soundly Conservative at core. 

At the same time, it is not to be forgotten that the Tory 
Democracy, though Conservative, are Conservative as Democrats. It 
differs from the Radical Democracy in this, that it has an intense 
affection for the old institutions, it is not hostile to rank, it is not 
disposed to fret against our social system, or to regard the past as 
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altogether bad and the future as surely prolific of Utopian realisations. 
But the Tory Democracy will no more favour abuses or allow unfair 
laws to last for ever, or connive at extravagance, than the Radical. It 
takes a plain English view of things. In the main it will prefer to 
continue in the old lines; but on certain points, where working-men and 
the lower middle classes generally have pretty pronounced views on 
which there is no controversy, it will make its forces felt and dominant. 
The other sections of the Conservative Party will have to overcome all 
prejudices and preconceptions, put themselves frankly in accord with 
the aims of the Conservative working-man, and then they will be wel- 
comed as the leading sections of the party. The working-men, even of 
the Conservative type, will not allow themselves to be exploited in the 
interests of classes, but they will willingly and cordially co-operate with 
their social superiors to dam back revolution, if their social superiors 
will cordially co-operate with them for the redress of those grievances 
for which they think they have legitimate complaint to make. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has shown his shrewd perception of the bent of 
the Conservative Democracy on one question, by the stand he has 
made on the subject of economy. The small householder, and most 
of all, the small householder’s wife, realise what taxes mean as do 
no other class in the community. They feel the pinch as did not, 
as a rule, the electors of the older franchises. They will want to be 
sure that they get their quid pro quo, their money’s worth for their 
money. They will demand that no penny of their hard-earned wages 
shall be wantonly taken when it might be dispensed with, and they wil 
stand no nonsense on the point neither. A man need be no worse 
a Conservative for that. If a toiling Tory of this sort were driven to 
associate politically with Radicals, I should say it was a case of matter 
in the wrong place, and that it was a misfortune due to folly and 
neglect. Lord Randolph Churchill has, in my opinion, rendered his 
party an immense service by the line he took about the departments, 
and did more to confirm the Tory Democracy in their allegiance than 
was ever done before. It is a proof of his immense shrewdness and 
insight that he dared to adopt so bold a course last December, and 
it will earn him a confidence that will add tenfold to his weight in the 
State. 

Now the Radicals would not be wrong in ridiculing Tory Democracy, 
if the natural leaders of the party had failed in perception of the signs 
of the times, or if the term simply meant the accidental and momentary 
union of an aristocratic clique and a turbulent mob. Tory Democracy 
is eminently reasonable and thoroughly practical, and is based on the 
belief that Toryism is a principle as likely to be vital in a democracy as 
in an aristocracy, and that the democracy are as susceptible to the 
merits of the principle, and as much imbued with it, naturally, as any 
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other aggregate of Englishmen. If the same political programmes 
were adhered to as did good service when the franchise was narrower, it 
would be folly to expect any considerable fraction of working men to 
give their enthusiastic support, or indeed, any support at all. With a 
democratic basis for the electorate, the lines of the policy of the party 
must be democratic too. To get the benefit of the Toryism of the toiling 
masses, there must be a readiness to grasp and understand their wants. 
There must be universal give and take if the vast body of Tory opinion 
in the country is to present a united, unbroken phalanx to the foe. To 
liberate the Toryism existent widely in our democracy, and make it fully 
fruitful in result, Toryism must give full swing and scope to the demo- 
cratic spirit in itself. It must compete to advantage with Radicalism in 
all wise and needed reform, while closing its ranks to merely mischie- 
vous innovation. If at times, then, the programmes of the two parties 
seem to move externally on the same lines, the spirit which animates 
them will be widely different. While the Tory party will work cordially 
in driving its democracy to the goal of its wishes, it will avail itself of 
the Toryism in it to buttress those palladia of our liberties, towards 
which our iconoclasts of politics turn ever and anon a wistfully destruc- 
tive gaze. They will thus obtain the assistance necessary to stave off 
legislative revolution. History proves that the heart of our democracy 
is sound. It has not acted chaotically conscious of the powers, as the 
Spectator has it, that have always been latent in it. The head, however, 
is played with by the unscrupulous where the hand holds a vote. To 
keep that head in harmony with the sound English heart there must be 
no loop-hole left for the Radical to insinuate that the Tory policy is less 
unselfish than his own. It should be in the power of every Tory 
speaker to say we will legislate against anomalies, have as thorough a 
care of your interests, and go as far as any Radical on Democratic 
lines; but we stop at breaches of the Commandments, at removing 
ancient landmarks, and at playing ducks and drakes with the honour or 
integrity of the country. Now the working-man who likes economy 
and approves wise reform, but at the same time hates theft, likes what 
he has been accustomed to, and is not ashamed of being an English- 
man, is a Tory Democrat. The man who doubts that there are tens, 
nay hundreds of thousands of men of this type in our working and 
lower middle-classes must know curiously little of them. They are men 
who would not work with the Tory Purty if they thought it ignored or 
disregarded the desirability of certain alterations in the law, and certain 
economics in administration, which they hold to be necessary and essen- 
tial ; but given these, they are as ready to stand loyally by true Conser- 
vatism as the most buxom alderman or the bluest-blooded thane. 
The motto of this Review is a query of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ What is 
the Tory Party, unless it represents national feeling?” In nothing is 
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the implied statement more true than in foreign politics. Here, again, 
it has a fine field for gaining the complete sympathy of the Democracy. 
The patriot working-man is by instinct a Tory. He does not understand 
the mawkish cosmopolitanism which is now a mask for pusillanimity, 
or vaunted with an affectation of superiority to insular prejudices. He 
may not see through the contemptible conceit of it, or detect its craven 
cowardice ; but certain broad results he can appreciate. He knows that 
his fellows lie dead on South African hill-slopes, slain in unavenged 
British defeats. It may be some consolation for the death in war of 
relatives to know that they have died to some purpose in a victory which 
sheds lustre on the national arms. It is quite another thing to lose 
them on a day of disaster, fruitlessly perishing just before an igno- 
minious peace is patched up. The Conservative working man is 
ready to respond’to the call of duty where his country is concerned. 
He is uncontaminated by the heresies of the Peace Society. He has 
no sympathy with the clap-trap in which the peace-at-any-price folk 
indulge. He realises that the great boons which the existence of the 
Empire confers upon him are not to be had for nothing, and that 
the country must be prepared to keep watch and ward with vigilance 
and pertinacity if they are to be retained. To deny that a very large 
proportion of our working-men are keenly sensitive to everything 
which affects the national honour and prestige is to betray gross 
ignorance of their modes of thought. All these working-men are, to 
a man, of the stuff out of which good recruits for the ranks of the 
Tory Democracy may be won. They, among their Radical fellows, are 
often shocked and wounded by the presence of an anti-English bias. 
They are predisposed from this experience to enroll themselves in a 
party which, above all things, rejoices in the name of “ National.” 
They are sensible enough to side mainly with those who believe it to be 
our duty to look shrewdly after British interests, and not to be for ever 
indulging in sentimental philanderings with African Boers, and semi- 
civilized Tartars, idiotically speculating as to the possibility of their 
being better and wiser than ourselves. The parricidal mood which 
Gladstonians have caught from the remarkable founder of their sect is 
strange to the Tory Democracy, which has yet to be bamboozled into 
believing that its grandfathers, of all other people in this world and the 
next, were any worse than those of other races. That is to say, 
amongst the Democracy will be found a large proportion of thorough- 
going Englishmen, who will be disposed to throw themselves entirely on 
the Tory side. 

To sum up, as there is a Conservative element in all Democracies, we 
should expect to find it in the English Democracy, only to a larger 
extent in view of inherited qualities, and of the lessons our history 
teaches. That element has, to a considerable degree, already identified 
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itself with official constitutionalism. To make one solid amalgam of it 
with other portions of the party, it is, of course, good to have a popular 
leader of genius ; but it is desirable as well that there should be a clear 
understanding of the principle on which success is to be attained. There 
must bea giving and a taking. The older Toryism must sit loosely by 
what is not of the essence of Conservatism ; it must be willing not only 
to teach the Democracy, but to be taught by it ; desire not merely to 
lead, but to lead generously. . There must be an alliance in which the 
new is chastened by the presence of the old, and the old is freshened by 
the presence of the young and the new. If this happens, people will 
cease to ask “ What is Tory Democracy?” They will see its victories, 
and understand that the people have recognized and found their true 
leaders, and that the leaders have discerned and know how to satisfy 
the political aspirations of the people. The result will be that the 
history of English life and society will maintain its continuity because 
the Conservative leaven was allowed to do completely its wholesome 
and preserving work, for Tory Democracy means that every Con- 
servative factor in the Kingdom is to have its full influence. Thus 
Revolution will be discomfited, and the hopes of its champions be 
frustrated. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Frank 
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